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THE  LOESER  STORE 

Fifty  Years  of  Growth 


The  Loeser  Store  is  more  than 
fifty  years  old,  and  every  year 
has  been  one  of  progress. 

The  Httle  original  store  at 
291  Fulton  Street  began  with 
sound  principles  and  on  ihcm 
the  growth  of  this  business 
is  founded. 

We  have  learned  much  since 
those  early  days  and  have  come 
to  know  that  in  some  ways 
service  is  the  greatest  word  in 
our  language. 

A  great  nistitu- 
tion  has  grown  up 
here  because  it 
provides    a  fine 


and  useful  service  to  a  great 
community. 

All  the  dignity  of  age,  however, 
does  not  diminish  the  vitality 
of  youth  which  finds  no  en- 
deavor too  large  that  promises 
improvement  in  our  service. 

Many  will  find  pleasure  in  the 
pages  of  this  interesting  survey 
of  the  wonderful  growth  of 
Brooklyn  by  which  "The 
Eagle"  admirably  marks  its 


BROOKLYN-NEW  YORK 


fine  and  long-time  relation- 
ship to  the  community. 

Yet  the  truly  important  matter 
is  not  what  has  been  but  what 
IS  to  be. 

How  shall  Brooklyn  build  on 
the  splendid  foundation  of  the 
past  a  still  more  noble  and  ex- 
pansive future? 

Our  part  will  be  to  keep  this 
Store  always  in  the  forefront; 
a  true  public  service;  increas- 
ing always  in  usefulness  and  in 
those  character- 
istics which  earn 
the  confidence  of 
the  people. 
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%'hen  you  leave,  please  leave  ibis  book 

because  it  has  been  said 
"Ever'lhmg  comes  t'  hm  who  waits 

Except  a  loaned  book," 
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The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
Pictorial  History  of  Brooklyn 


/N  COMMKMORATION  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its  eatabUshmcnt,  The  Brook- 
ll/ii  DaHf/  h'afjU;  presnitn  to  its  readers  this  Pictorial  History  of  Brooklyn.   No  more  fit- 
ting way  of  obsvrvinu  its  Dinmond  Jtibilre  could  have  hem  chosen,  for  the  great  news- 
paper and  the  yreat  municipality  have  grown  tip  side  by  side.  The  strength  of  The  Eagle 
ha^  added  to  the  strength  of  Brooklyn;  the  fame  of  Brooklyn  has  grown  with  the  years  even  as 
has  The  Eagle's. 

Brooklyn  as  a  city  was  but  seven  years  old  when  this  newspaper  was  established,  in  1841. 
Whatever  might  have  been  conditions  prior  to  that  time,  never  thereafter  did  Brooklyn  lack  a 
champion  in  its  every  battle  for  civic  betterment.  Isaac  Van  Anden,  the  founder  of  The  Eagle, 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  ideals,  who  wielded  the  might  of  the  paper  against  every  wrong:  who 
fought  tirelessly  for  what  was  worthy.   His  successors  have  been  men  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  of  nght.  so  that  The  Eagle  has  won  fame  the  country  over,  and  has  done  much  to 
spread  the  name  of  the  place  of  its  birth  far  and  wide.    Striving  continually  to  serve  its  con- 
stituency, the  people  of  Brooklifu.  The  Eagle  has  kept  itself  clear  of  all  outside  influences. 
With  no  prejudices  or  animosities,  it  ha^  steadfastly  maintained  that  it  best  served  its  own 
purposes  by  doing  its  best  for  its  readers.  It  has  ever  pnnted  in  its  netvs  columns  accounts  of 
wrongs  that  needed  righting:  of  fine  things  well  done  that  Brooklynites  should  know.  Its 
editorial  page  has  been  free  from  bias  and  has  sounded  the  keynote  in  every  campaign  for 
m  unicipal  advance. 

All  this  has  mituralUj  redounded  to  the  credit  of  the  newspaper.  It  has  become  the  syn- 
onym for  its  home  town;  for,  go  where  you  will,  to  mention  the  name  of  Brooklyn  is  to  call  to 
mind  at  once  The  Eagle. 

The  object  of  this  historical  vohme  is  to  present  in  concise  form  the  principal  events  of 
the  piuit  iiOO  years  and  to  preserve  as  a  permanent  record  a  complete  chronological  set  of  pic- 
tures illustrating  Brooklyn's  birth  and  growth.  But  once  has  the  clash  of  arms  been  heard 
here.  It  is  on  the  quiet  ivorks  of  peace;  on  the  development  of  Nature's  rich  resources  that 
the  foundations  of  the  present  great  communitif  are  builded.  No  one  who  gives  even  an  in- 
stant's thought  to  the  past  can  fail  to  comprehend  that  on  those  foundations  is  destined  to  rise 
one  of  the  mightiest  municipalities  of  the  world. 

In  other  sectimis  of  The  Eagle  today  wiU  be  found  letters  from  the  older  generation  of 
Brooklynites  who  call  to  mind  interesting  events  of  the  past;  detailed  articles  on  the  various 
elements  that  have  contributed  to  Brooklyn's  phenomenal  growth;  unique  forecasts  by  wide- 
awake men  of  the  present  day  on  what  the  future  holds  in  store  and  congratulatory  expres- 
sions  from  proruincnt  Americans  on  the  occa.tion  of  The  Eagle's  amiiversary.  The  entire 
edition  of  today's  Eagle  should  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  recorded  historical  lore  of 
Brooklyn. 
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BEFORE  THE  WHIT^,   My\M  CAME 


The  bark-covered  mgwams  of  the  Long  Island  Indians  Were  from  eighlccn  to  /iPcn/j;  feel  mde  and  often  more  than  150  feel  long. 


PLEASANT  land  and  fair 
to  look  upon,"  said  the  first 
European  to  set  foot  upon 
Long  Island's  shores.  And, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  1609  the 
camera  was  still  undreamed  of,  it  is 


necessary  to  depend  upon  Henry  Hud- 
son's word  pictures  and  of  those  of 
the  pioneers  who  came  after  him  to 
visualize  that  primitive  wilderness. 

A  great  expanse  of  white  heach, 
backed  here  and  there  by  marshes  of 


soft  green;  on  the  rising  heights  in- 
land dense  woods  of  evergreen,  oakH 
and  elms;  here  and  there  a  tiny  clear- 
ing, with  the  smoke,  perhaps,  of  an 
Indian  camp  fire  cutting  into  the  air; 
the  Sabbath-like  quiet  of  a  primeval 


Most  of  the  comparatlvel}}  fcTV  relics 
of  the  Long  Island  Indians  left  to 
shon>  the  manner  of  their  living  arc 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Long  Island 
Liistoricai  Society.  In  the  picture 
above  are  a  stone  lomahaivlf,  a  stone 
cx  and  a  metal  ax  made  of  native 
copper.  At  the  right  arc  a  pestle 
and  a  com  mortar  and  a  large  dipper 
hollon>ed  from  a  chunlf  of  n>ood. 
Beloiv  are,  respectivel}},  a  stone 
head,  a  bone  needle,  a  stone  pipe 
and  a  copper  pipe. 


country  on  land  and  water;  auch  was 
the  Brooklyn  of  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

It  was  not  known  as  Long  Island 
Iht-n.  Imt  variously  as  Soawanhucky, 
Wamponomon,  I'aumanack,  Matou- 
wacks  and  otherwise,  to  its  Indian  in- 
habitants. BecaUKe  knowledge  of  tha 
Indian  tongues  has  been  but  imper- 
fectly handed  down  and  owing  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  early  reporters  in  trans- 
;cribing  Bounds,  there  has  arisen  con- 
siderable conflict  of  authority  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  these  and  other 
Indian  names.  Seawanhacky  and 
Wamponomon  are  said  by  a  majority 
of  the  students  on  the  subject,  of  whom 
the  foremost  is  William  Wailaca 
Tooker,  to  refer  to  the  Indian  names 
for  Kwiwant  or  wampum,  the  shell 
money  of  the  savages.  Eugene  Arm- 
bruster  argues  that  the  former  word 
is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Sou- 
wanohke,  or  "people  from  the  south- 
west," and  he  localizes  the  name  to  I  ho 
tribes  on  the  west  end  of  the  island, 
who  were  Delawaros,  he  says,  from 
Staten  Island.  Paumanack,  according 
to  Mr.  Tooker,  means  "land  of  trib- 
ute," and  Matouwacs,  "land  of  the 
periwinkle," 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  all  the 
Long  Island  Indians  were  of  Algon- 
quin origin.  Th-y  belonged  to  the 
group  called  Mohegan  by  the  Dutch 
pioneers.   Those  occupying  the  section 
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of  what  is  now  lower  FulUtn  street, 
Brooklyn,  were  known  as  the  Marech- 
awickff.  This  word  means,  according 
to  Mr.  Tookcr,  "fortified  home";  Mr. 
Armbruster  translates  it  "villas  of 
the  Goose  tribe."  The  latter  authority 
treats  of  the  Marcchawick»  as  an  in- 
dependent tribe.  Stiles,  Ostrander 
and  Ross  considered  them  as  a  subor- 
dinate- division  of  the  Canart^ie  Indiana 
who  occupied  the  major  portion  of 
what  is  now  Kinjrh  County  as  well  as 
part  of  Queens. 

Shrouded  in  the  impenetrable  veil 
of  the  past,  it  is  unlikely  that  these 
and  other  questions  concerninf;  the 
early  Lonjj  Islanders  will  ever  be 
answered  definitely. 

Wampum  Island  would  certainly 
have  been  a  fitting  name,  for  on  the 
wide  stretches  of  its  beaches  were 
washed  up  myriads  of  the  smooth 
whitL-  and  black  shelli;  which  were  used 


All  manual  work  about  the  camps  fell 
upon  the  women,  who,  in  addition  to 
building  wigwams  and  attending  to 
other  routine  drudgery,  tilled  the  soil 
for  maize  in  little  clearings  which 
they  "plowed"  by  means  of  small  sharp 
stones.  It  is  generally  believed  that, 
like  the  neighboring  Manhattans,  the 
Marechawicks  lived  in  long  huts, 
whose  sides  were  constructed  of  sap- 
lings, interlaced  with  smaller  twigs 
and  covered  with  a  thatched  roof  and 
walls  of  bark.  A  number  of  families, 
usually  close  relatives,  occupied  the 
same  hut. 

Their  religion  was  based  on  a  belief 
in  a  large  number  of  gods,  supreme 
among  whom  was  one  great,  good 
spirit,  Cauhlantoowut,  and  an  evil 
spirit,  Mutchesumetook.  Religious 
matters,  sacrifices  and  the  like  were 
largely  defined  by  the  paw-waw,  or 
medicine  man,  who  ranked  in  power 


T\}pes  of  Ear}}}  Long  hland  Indians. 
Belo^,  S\)heslcr  Pharaoh,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Montauk  Chiefs. 


as  money  by  the  Indians.  This  treas- 
ure house  proved  an  irresistible  lure 
to  the  more  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Ii-o(]uois  confederacy,  the  dreaded 
Long  House  of  the  Five  Nations.  So 
back  in  the  hazy  past  they  descended 
Upon  the  weaker  natives  of  Seawan- 
hacky  and  forced  them,  after  bloody 
battles,  of  which  even  legendary  lore 
is  silent,  to  pay  annual  tribute  in  the 
shell  money.  This  tribute  was  levied 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Europeans  and,  when 
omitted,  brought  swift  and  terrible 
punishment. 

The  Long  Island  Indians  differed 
in  no  appreciable  way  from  others  of 
the  North  American  continent.  They 
lived  primarily  by  hunting  and  fishing. 


but  little  lower  than  the  chief  of  the 
tribe.  The  Long  Island  Indians  be- 
lieved, with  the  other  red  men  of  the 
North  American  continent,  in  a  fu- 
ture happy  hunting  ground,  located 
far  to  the  west. 

Due  to  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  already  a  subdued  race,  the  Long 
Island  Indians  never  gave  the  white 
settlers  the  same  trouble  that  marked 
the  contact  of  the  colonists  with  the 
tribes  on  the  mainland.  No  general 
conspiracy  to  wipe  out  the  pale-faced 
intruders  ever  was  formed,  and,  de- 
spite harsh  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Europeans,  the  Indians  showed  a 
degree  of  forbearance  that  is  not 
usually  linked  in  the  popular  mind 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  race. 
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DISCOYr,TlY  AMI)  iiUTCH  SETTLF.'tVll'.MTS 


£ar/i>  in  September,  1  609.  Henr\,  Hudson  entered  the  loTver  ba},  of 
IS  nott.  ^non-n  as  IVcn>  York  Harbor  in  his  liny  ship,  the  Half 
Moon,  and  opened  up  the  ncn>  world  lo  trade  and  settlement. 


GREAT  canoe  with  white 
wings"  came  to  anchor  off 
Coney  Island  in  the  autumn 
of  1609.  Believing  the 
visitation  to  be  that  of  gods,  the 
Canarsie  Indians  greeted  Henry  Hud- 
son and  his  crew  of  Dutch  sailors 
with  great  friendliness.  The  expedi- 
tion had  sailed  from  Holland  on  April 
4  of  that  year  to  find  the  mythical 
Northwest  passage  to  India.  After  a 
vain  trip  of  exploration,  they  finally 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  that 
now  bears  the  name  of  its  discoverer, 
which  he  then  called  "The  Great 
River  of  New  Netherlands." 

The  white  men  found  the  natives 
eager  to  greet  them,  and  from  them 


they  received  quantities  of  maize,  to- 
bacco and  hemp,  for  which  they  gave 
in  return  presents  of  knives,  cloth  and 
trinkets.  This  happy  relationship  did 
not,  however,  continue,  for  it  is  re- 
corded that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
crew,  John  Colman,  was  slain  in  a 
fight  with  the  Indians,  and  two  others 
were  wounded.  Colman's  remains  were 
buried  on  a  sandy  spit,  which  was 
named  in  his  honor.  Historians  dis- 
agree as  to  whether  this  incident  oc- 
curred at  Coney  Island  or  on  the 
point  at  Sandy  Hook,  although  the 
weight  of  authority  seems  to  rest  with 
the  former. 

After  his  historic  voyage  up  the 
river  and  back  again.  Hudson  returned 
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to  Europe.  A  wave  of  interest  was 
created  by  his  report  forwurded  from 
England  to  Anisteniam.  Within  a  few 
years  several  companies  were  orffan- 
ized  in  Holland  for  trade  in  peltries 
with  the  Indians.  The  tiny  barks  of 
the  day  soon  brought  over  adventurous 
spirits  who  opened  up  the.  wilderness. 


The  first  definite  record  of  purchase 
of  land  in  Brooklyn  is  that  of  Jacob 
Van  Coriaer.  one  of  tlovernor  Van 
Twiller'5  lieutenants,  in  l(i;U>.  One 
year  later  Joris  Jansen  de  Rapaljc 
actually  settled  in  the  Wallabout  sec- 
ton,  where  the  Navy  Yard  is  now  lo- 
cated.     Early   historians   record  the 


Sctllcnicnls  soon  foUoH'cJ.  and  on  the  ioiv^r  pattof  AfanluHhin  Island 
the  Dutch  erected  a  slurd]}  fort.     This  n  the  first  puturc  ever  made 
in  the  colon))  of  Nieurt>  Amsterdam. 


Manhattan  Island  was  settled  soon  by 
the  Dutch,  who  called  the  settlement 
Nieuw  Amsterdam.  The  entire  sec- 
tion was  named  Nieuw  Noderlandts. 

In  1626  Peter  Minuit  was  sent  by  the 
Dutch  West  Intlia  Company  as  Gover- 
nor of  the  new  colony.  He  negotiated 
the  purchase  of  the  island  from  the 
Manhatto.s.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
fort,  formidable  in  those  days,  was 
erected  for  protection  not  so  much 
against  the  Indians  as  against  the  en- 
croachments of  rival  colonizing  pow- 
ers, particularly  of  England. 


date  of  this  settlement  as  1Q25.  It  is 
a  moot  question  whether  Sarah  Ra- 
paljc. his  daughter,  was  born  there  in 
that  year  or  in  the.  settlement  at  Fort 
Orange,  now  .-Vlbany. 

The  approximate  dates  of  aottlo- 
mont  of  other  parts  of  present-day 
Brooklyn  arc  as  follows:— Fiatlands, 
1636;  Greenpuint,  1038;  Gowanus, 
1639;  Gravesend.  1639;  Flatbush, 
1640;  WerpoR.  16-10;  riroukeleji,  1010; 
Now  Utrecht,  lO'lT;  New  Lots,  1054; 
Cripplebush,  1664;  Bushwick,  1660; 
Bedford,  1663.    (Soo  map,  page  8.) 


The  voyage  of  Adnaen  Block  around  Long  Island  in  1614  gave  the 
explorer  a  crude  idea  of  its  contour.    For  many  years  his  o?as  the 
most  accurate  map  of  the  colony. 


The  Dutch  entered  into  formal  bargains  mth  the  fndium  in  acquiring 
title  to  (and  m  the  New  IV orU.  following  the  purchase  of  Manhat- 
tan Island  by  Peter  Minuit,  similar  trades  were  negotiated  with  the 
natives  on  Long  Island,  who  for  trinkets  of  small  value  bartered  aWay 
title  to  thf.tr  extensive  domains. 
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EASILY  KIMGS  tOUMTT 


STEADS 


SUYD/in  HOUSE-BUSHWICK  UNE.UOO 


ETTLEMENT  of  the  west- 
ern end  of  Long  Island  was 
extremely  slow.     The  early 
Dutch    arrivals,    skilled  as 
they    were    in    agriculture,    had  a 
greater  feeling  of  security  on  Man- 
hattan Island.    One  by  one.  however, 
the  more  adventurous  pushed  across 
the  river  to  the  wider  expanses  of 
Long  Island,  and  farm  houses,  of  tim- 
Der  construction,  began  to   dot  the 
landscape.      Indeed,     Brooklyn  for 
many  years  remained  almost  exclu- 
sively a  farming  section,  as  the  char- 
acter of  old  houses  still  standing  tes- 
tifies. 

With   the   increase   of  population 
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and  the  gathering  of  houses  inio  little 
settlements,  local  government  became 
essential.  A  superintendent  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed,  and  in  1646  the 
people  of  Breukelen  town  were  per- 
mitted to  choose  their  own  magis- 
trate. This  right,  jealously  guarded 
by  the  settlers,  was  a.  prolific  cause 
of  dispute  with  the  Dutch  authorities. 

Comfort  was  the  primary  charac- 
teristic of  the  old  houses.  The  rooms 
were  large  and  generally  furnished 
with  solid,  easy  furniture,  home  made. 
Invariably  there  was  a  great  fireplace 
or  two,  which,  heaped  high  with  blaz- 
ing wood,  formed  an  attractive  gather- 
ing place  for  the  family  and  visitor*. 
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Colonel  Richard  NicoUs,  first  English  governor  of  the  colon))  of  Neo; 
Yorf(,  granted  a  patent  to  Breul(elcn  in  1667.     This  reproduction  is 
made  from  a  copy  in  the  Slalc  Ltbrar})  at  Albany. 


HEN,  in  1664,  Charles  II.  of 
England  arbitrarily  granted 
to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  a  patent  to  all  the 
territory  between  the  Connecticut 
River  and  Delaware  Bay,  he  gave 
away  something  that  had  never  be- 
longed to  him;  for,  in  spite  of  rival 
claims,  the  Dutch  had  remained  in 
undisputed  occupancy  of  the  rich  ter- 
ritory of  New  Netherlands. 

Nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  York 
took  his  royal  brother  at  his  word  by 
dispatching  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls 
with  an  army  of  400  soldiers  and  a 
squadron  of  four  ships  to  take  pos- 
session. The  Dutch  Governor,  Stuy- 
vesant,  had  never  been  particularly 
popular  with  the  colonists,  and  the 
Holland  government  had  been  indif- 
ferent to  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs, so  when  the  hostile  fleet  ap- 
peared off  Manhattan  it  met  with  no 
opposition  and  the  little  metropolis  fell 
without  a  blow  struck  in  its  defense. 

The  English  remodeled  the  laws  to 
some  extent,  changed  the  name  of  the 
colony  to  New  York,  and  set  aside 
Long   Island   and  Staten   Island  as 


the  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  Dutch  tradesmen  and 
farmers  on  Long  Island  was  not  af- 
fected by  their  advent.  Indeed,  the 
Duke's  laws,  administered  under  Gov- 
ernor Nicolls,  seemed  a  welcome 
change.  Nicolls  himself,  however, 
was  not  popular,  so  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  substitution  of  Governor 
Lovelace,  who  treated  the  colonists 
with  a  high  degree  of  diplomacy  and 
consideration,   it  is  doubtful  if  the 


^n>:H^ct:f  lu  dtu:iic<^  ////  - 

m^n-'   ..  — , ,  -   

Covcrnor  Thomas  Dongan  had  the  address  to  make  the  people  believe 
that  a  new  charter  n-as  necessary,  so  great  magnanimity  he 

granted  U.  May  13.   1686.     //  was  men-ly  a  confirmatory  grant 


i 


English  would  have  had  as  peaceful 
a  rule  as  they  did  in  New  York. 
Under  Lovelace,  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions of  the  Dutch  were  kept  intact 
in  the  little  villages  on  Long  Island. 
Removed  as  they  were  from  the  hub- 
hub  of  political  life  in  the  metropolis 
by  the  waters  of  the  East  River,  the 
burghers  felt  few,  if  any,  patriotic 
qualms  at  their  changed  nationality. 

A  new  patent  for  Breukclen  was 
granted  by  Governor  Nicolls.  There 


The  metropolis  on  Manhattan  Island  flourished  under  the  English; 
communication  ivitb  Brooklyn  Was  afforded  by  means  of  the  ferry. 


was  a  brief  return  of  the  Dutch  to 
power  in  1(!73.  but  the  Knglinh  were 
confirmed  in  their  cluimH  a  your  later, 
and  the  Duke's  laws  again  wcro  put 
into  force. 

In  1683  the  first  colonial  Legisla- 
ture was  held.  Kings  County,  com- 
posed of  the  "five  Dutch  t^jwns" — 
Brcukelen,  Boswijck,  Midwout,  Am- 
ersfoort  and  New  Utrecht— then  came 
into  political  existence.  The  English 
changed  the  name  of  Breukclcn  Ui 
Broockland  (later  Brooklyn),  Bos- 
wijck  to  Bushwick,  Midwout,  or 
Vlachte  Bos,  to  I-'lalhush,  and  Am- 
ersfoort,  "het  vlachto  land"  of  the 
Dutch,  to  Flutlands.  The  English 
town  of  Gravcscnd  was  the  sixth 
town  of  the  county. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  eenturv 
Brooklyn  and  its  neighboring  t^twns 
on  Long  Island  enjoyed  a  quiet, 
healthy  growth. 

The  total  area  of  Brooklyn  early 
in  the  ITOO's  was  fixed  at  5,177  acres. 
The  town  was  largely  an  agricultural 
community.  Houses  were  widely  sep- 
arated, and  there  were  spacious  or- 
chards and  gardens  everywhere. 
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ROYAL  MAIL  IROTJTE  IM  BRODKLYH 


The  Broo}(lm  Ferr\)  to  Ne^ 
York     i  74 1 . 

ROOKLVN  bocamp  an  im- 
portant link  in  tho  L-liain  of 
BiiliHh  tolonios  when,  in 
17-1  J,  it  was  made  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  lloyal  Mjiil  Route  bo- 
twepn  New  York  and  Vir^rinia. 

The  pnHHcn^rcTH  were  ferrind  over 
from  New  York  to  llie  Brooklyn  siiore 
at  what  boeamo  known  later  as  Fulton 
Ferry.     Here   the    ponderous  atiiffc 
coacheH  of  the  day,  drawn  by  ei(fht 
or   moro  Iiorses,   were   in  waitinff. 
Under  escort  of  a  sfpiad  of  redcoats 
under  command   of  a   captain,  thu- 
start  was  made  alonjf  tho  King's  Hijrh- 
way,  alonjf  tho  crooked  windinjfs  of 
Fulton    street,    throujrii    tho  rutty, 
muddy    road   to    Flatbush,  skirling 
Gravcsend,  to  New  Utrecht  and  De 
Nyse's  Ferry,  where  horses,  coach  and 
passengers  were  taken  aboard  Iwats 
over  to  Stateii  Island,  across  Staten 
Island  to  Perth  Amboy,  and  thence 
south  to  Philadelphia  and  Virjfinia. 

Brooklyn  was  far  from  a  highly 
developed  comnuinity  in  those,  days. 
Highwaymen  lurked  along  the  road, 
and  stray  band.s  of  predatory  Indians 
lay  in  wait  to  seize  plunder  from  the 
unwary  traveler.    The  journey  was 
long   and    tedious.     Frequent "  stops 
were  made  at  wayside  inns  for  change 
of  horses  and  to  give  the  passengers 
opportunity  for  rest  and  refreshments. 
The  King's  Highway,  despite  its  high- 
sounding  name,  was  little  more  than 
a  country  road,  full  of  deep  ruts, 
rocks    and    mudholes.     The  ornate 
coaches,  long  before  reaching  the  end 


of  their  journey,  were  splashed  \vith 
mire  and  covered  with  dust. 

While  this  roundabout  route  to  the 
South  was  abandoned  in  a  few  years 
for   more  direct   lines   of  travel,  it 
opened  up  Kings  County  in  a  magic 
manner.     New  se.ttlers  came  in  as 
the  roads  were  extended,  so  that  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury Brooklyn  had  become  the  lead- 
ing town  of  Long  Island.    In  1738 
it  had  721  inhabitants  against  540  in 
Flatbush,   .302   in   Bushwick,   282  in 
New  Utrecht,  268  in  Flatlands  and 
2.35  in  Gravesend. 

The  political  history  of  Brooklyn 
and  New  York  at  this  time,  as  well 
as  later,  was  closely  interwoven,  yet 
Brooklyn  was  distinctive  in  many 
ways.    The  Dutch  on  Manhattan  Is- 


/7,e  Rox^al  Ma,l  Route  to  Virginia  ran  from  The  Fcrr];  fcj,  a  round- 
about  route  to  De  Ni^se's  Far))  at  Fort  Hamilton. 


It  .as  ,ears  before  the  character  of  the  countr,  at  De  N,ses  f  err,,  nor.  Fort  Hamilton,  .as  changed 


Mile  posts  .ere  erected  along  the 
Roy^al  Mail  route.  Man};  of  these 
TO^ere  landmarks  for  pears. 

land  had  largely  been  superseded  by 
English  settlers,  but  in  Kings  County 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
mained practically  unchanged.  An 
event  that  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion here  was  the  introduction  of  the 
English  language  in  1767.  Thus  it 
was  that  when  the  smouldering  em- 
bers of  revolution  were  being  fanned 
into  flame  the  cause  of  the  colonists 
found  much  sturdy,  though  quiet, 
support  among  the  Dutch. 
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Fl^TORU:   l^/Vi"i'J.l',  W  LONG  LSf.ANn 


HEN  actual  revolt  against 
England  was  undertaken  by 
the  American  colonies, 
Brooklyn  showed  her  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tionists by  sending'  delegates  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  1775.  Never- 
theless, the  Tories  had  many  ardent 
supporters  here,  and  extreme  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  between  the  rival  fac- 
tions resulted. 

Aftex  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  the 
British  planned  a  coup  that  would  end 
the  war,  they  hoped,  at  one  blow. 
Their  scheme  was  to  surround  New 
York,  and  by  a  tight  line  to  sever  con- 
nection between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  colonies.  In  this  circum- 
stance the  activities  of  both  sides  cen- 
tered around  New  York.  The  Con- 
tinental army  in  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons was  pitifully  small,  but  "Gen- 
eral Lee  raised  an  army  of  12,000 
men,  and  with  them  he  came  to  New 
York. 

General  Greene  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  line  of  in- 
trenchments  flung  across  Long  Is- 
land from  Gowanus  Bay  through  Fort 
Greene  and  to  Wallabout  Bay.  Owing 
to  Greene's  illness,  General  Putnam 
was  given  command  of  the  forces  im- 
mediately oefore  the  battle.  The 
outer  line  of  defense  was  considerably 
in  front  of  the  fortifieJ  line.  It  fol- 
lowed the  wooded  ridge,  extending 
from  Gowanus,  between  Brooklyn  and 
Flatbush,  up  to  Newtown. 

On  August  22,  1776,  the  British 
general,  Sir  William  Howe,  began  th'j 
debarkation  of  his  army  of  30,000  men 
at  Gravesend  Bay.  Due  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  artillery,  the  Amer- 
icans offered  no  opposition. 


The  Amencan  forces  Ti>ilhslood  the  attack  of  the  British  before  them 
till  forced  to  retire  b\f  the  successful  flanking  movement. 


Retreat  to  NcTV  Yorlf.  . 


There  wert>  three  paMHCH  acroAH  the 
hills  to  the  American  position  moflt 
open  to  attack.  The  firxt  wan  around 
the  west  end  of  the  Narrows,  along 
GowanuH  Bay;  the  Hccond  across  the 
hills  of  Flatbush,  through  I'roHpect 
Pass,  and  the  third  through  I-'lotlands, 
crossing    th(-    Jamaica  road. 

On  August  26,  the  British  army, 
after  careful  formation,  began  a  sim- 
ultaneous movement  on  the  Ameirican 
lines.  With,  admirable  generaliihlp 
the  British  main  force  of  16/)00  men, 
under  cover  of  night,  moved  silently 
from  FlatlandK  toward  the  unguarded 
pass  in  the  hilts  on  the  American  left. 
Karly  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  they 
reached  Howard's  Half-Way  House, 
near  the  pass,  and  forced  the  propri- 
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etor  to  (fuide  them  throuffh  the  wood- 
land paths  to  the  rear  of  the  Con- 
tinentaJ  army. 

When   day  broke  the  Britiflh  left 
and  ccntLT  advanct-d  U*  the  attack. 
The  buttle  had  been  under  way  but  a 
short  time  before  firinjf  in  thdr  rear 
advififd    the    Americ-anx    that  their 
flanl<  had  been  turned,  and  the  vari- 
ous unitH  be^an  the  effort  to  retreat 
to   the   main   line   of  fortificalionH. 
General  Lord  Stirlintr,  with  hiH  im- 
mortal   command   of   JVlarylund  and 
Delaware  Holdiers  at  the  extreme  rijfht 
of  the  American  line,  foujfht  ajfainst 
the  tremendous  oddtt  for  four  hours. 


His  stand  was  witnenfied  by  Waahinff- 
ton  who  exclaimed :  "Good  God ! 
What  brave  fellows  I  must  this  day 

Jo»c." 

StirJing  finally  ordered  a  retreat, 
and  the  remnantn  of  the  Continental 
ritrht,  after  several  heroic  charjjcH, 
cut  their  way  through  the  Britiah 
lines  in  their  rear;  some  by  crosHinp 
the  marshy  Gowanus  Creek,  bring-inp 
with  them  twenty-three  prisoners. 

The  British  advanced  to  within 
contact  of  the  American  main  line  of 
intrenrhments  but  failed  to  push  their 
advantaffe.  iJurintf  the  day  of  the 
29th   they  busied   themselves   in  re- 


r 


ROTECTION. 

'  I  Ari^y  forljid  lu  oir.Icfl  or  Injure 

?[0(n  t:_\ ,  ^  they  will  anfwc^ht  ^rnc^^Sc^Pcj^lT^'^^""^^ 
Given  u  '  f 

11/  0»;£*  of  tlic  COMMAUDLR   IN  Cilltr. 


liinl 


I       '     ,1  fh.r  liE 

■  t.i'l-.-riirntr.ij Jut  ih^r  l.r 
'•  J  t'ljlhAiI  SSigCt  D>  Ijii 


"Proleclions"  like  this  n>cre  pro- 
viileJ  to  Tories  on  Long  hland  to 
guard  the  Royalist  sympathizers 
against  molestation  h\)  the  British 
troops. 


A  tablet,  sun}(  in  the  pavement  on 
Thud   avenue,    marlfs    the  sfiol 
n'here  the  Afaryjlanders  fell  in  de- 
fense of  the  American  cause. 


forming  their  lines.  A  drenchinp 
downpour  of  rain  also  held  them  from 
attack.  In  imminent  diinjrcr  of  hav- 
ing: his  army  cut  off  in  the  rear  should 
the  British  fleet  sail  up  the  East 
River.  Washington  ordered  a  retreat 


that  night.  Under  cover  of  a  dense 
fog,  the  whole  force  was  ferried 
across  to  New  York  so  that  by  day- 
break the  British  faced  nothing  but 
the  abandoned  works  of  the  Conti- 
nentals. 


A  monument  erected  to  the  Mary- 
landers  of  Stirling's  command  is 
noD-   one  of   the   landmarks  in 
Prospect  Park. 
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11,500  PA'l'U(0'i'>3  TOE  OM  PRI50M  S1J1T5 


Thousands  of  American  patrioU  n-ho  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Brttish  perished  inncmhl};  m  the  noisome  holds  vl  tin  t^iJ  Jasei)  and 

other  prison  ships  anchored  m  IVallabout  Ba}f. 


AR  brought  a  bitter  train 
of  misery  upon  Brooklyn. 
British  troops  were  billeted 
on  the  inhabitants.  With 
them  came  the  usual  concomitants  of 
vice,  sickness  and  poverty.  Until  the 
fall  of  1783,  when  the  British  capitu- 
lated. New  York  was  under  the  stern 
rule  of  military  government. 

Anchored  in  Wallabout  Bay  were 
several  old  hulks  upon  which  were 
confined  the  prisoners  taken  at  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island  and  patriots 


A  pfOLcsston  in  which  this  banner 
was  borne  stirred  the  patriotic  zeal 
of  Bjookhn  in  1808. 


thirty  died  each  niRht.  The  bodies 
were  carried  over  to  the  shores  of 
Wallabout  Bay  where  they  were 
hastily  thrown  into  shallow  graves. 

After  the  war  the  remains  of  11.500 
martyrs  who  hud  been  hurieil  there 
were  disinterred.  Mingled  with  the 
elements  in  which  they  had  been 
buried,  their  bones  were  placed  in  a 
tomb,  over  which  a  wooden  mausoleum 
was  erected.  This  soon  fell  into  a 
condition  of  decay. 

After  having  been  battered  about 
with  almost  utter  disregard  for  over 
100  years,  the  bones  finally  were  put 
into  their  last  resting  place  in  Fort 
Cireene  Park.  Over  them  was  erected 
a  magnificent  monument  which  was 
dedicated  by  the  President-elect  of  the 
United  States  on  November  M,  1908. 


The  f  rst   tomb   erected   was  of 
wood  and  soon  fell  into  a  miser- 
able slate  of  deca)). 

brought  for  security  from  every  one 
of  the  thirteen  colonies.  These  prison 
ships  were  old,  dismantled  hulls.  The 
ports  were  boarded  shut  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  prisoners;  there  was 
little  light  and  almost  no  ventilation, 
so  that  in  a  short  space  of  time 
they  became  rotting  pestholes.  Ap- 
proximately 15,000  patriots  were  con- 
fined in  these  ships  during  the  war. 
They  ate,  slept  and  died  in  the  same 
holds,  in  which  the  living  lay  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  their  companions 
who  perished  miserably  during  the 
night.     As   many  as   twenty-five  or 


After  ])ears  of  agitation  6p  the  Societ}}  of  Old  Brooklynites  and  the  Martyrs  Monument  Association, 
the  Prison  Ship  Marfws  Monument  was  finallv  erected  in  Fort  Crecnc  Parle  $100,000  mas  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  $25,000  by  the  State.  $50,000  fejj  the  Cit\}  and  $25,000  Wai  raised  h)}  private 
subscription  through  the  efforts  of  patriotic  Droolfl];n  women  and  men.  It  Was  dedicated  with  imposing 
ceremonies  on  November  14,  1908.    IVilUam  H.  Taft.  Presidenl-elect  of  the  nation.  Was  orator  of  the  daj>. 
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Despite  a.  n>ar  Brooklyn  and  the  nc-y/,/.r/nff /«.n.  n.ainiain.d  their  rural  characteristics.     This  picture  of 
-  Bedford  Corners  Was  made  late  in  the  eighteenth  Century. 
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I  o  l  .ony  lliaiid. 

Tn  CviTiiiniiiu  8»ruri).i)'  ill  Aiigufl, 

*v  ■         rr-iui   I,  J,.  ,  „  ,1,  ,  l,r 


A  sea'wall  of  former  da^s 
unearthed  in  South  Broo!(!\)n. 
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-4  fcrrv  Notice  of  1795. 


I  //(>  on  I  ulton  street,  replaced  the  earlier  one  in  the  same  location. 


m 


The  old  Bushmcl(  Church  t»as  built  in  171  I. 


jOLLOWING  the  evacuation 
by  the  British  army  in 
November,  1783,  the  country 
towns  in  Kings  County  re- 
sumed their  normal  life.  The  Dutch 
tongue,  still  in  common  use,  gave  way 
slowly  to  English.  At  a  meeting  held 
in  Brooklyn  in  1784  it  was  found  that 
the  old  town  records  had  been  stolen 
and  removed  to  England. 

The  government  of  the  State  of 
New  York  recognized  Brooklyn  as  a 
town  in  1788.  The  town  was  divided 
'nto  seven  districts,  known  as  The 
Ferry,  Red  Hook.  Brooklyn.  Bedford, 
Gowanus.  Cripplebush  and  Wallabout' 
In  1801  the  United  States  Govern- 
nunt  bought  the  land  around  Walla- 
bout Bay  for  use  as  a  Navy  Yard. 
The  price  paid  was  $40,000. 

In  1812,  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  a  flurry  was  created  in 
Brooklyn  by  rumors  of  an  i:iipending 
attack.  The  town  was  fortified  with 
redoubts,  and  the  male  inhabitants 
almost  to  a  man  held  themselves  ready 
for  actual  service. 

The  first  steam  ferryboat,  the 
Nassau,  was  put  in  operation  in  1814. 
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iMcit  Uuif  siikii 


Francis  Cuys  snott  seme  of  the  BToof(l\)n  village  preserves  as  a  permanent  record  the  principal  portion  of  the  little  hamUt  oj  IB16. 
The  houses  at  the  right  face  Fullon  street,  the  entrance  to  n-Ziic/i  ts  j/ion>n  on  the  extreme  right.     The  foreground  shows  Front  street 

with  James  street  to  the  left  of  the  center. 


OMMUNITY  spirit  developed 
rapidly  in  Brooklyn  early  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  In 
January,  1816,  a  committee 
reported  at  a  town  meeting  their  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  choosing  a  site  for 
a  public  school.  The  property  owned 
by  Noah  Waterbury  on  Concord  street 
had  been  determined  upon  as  a  suit- 
able location.  A  tax  of  $2,000  was 
levied  upon  the  residents  of  the 
district. 

Equally  important  as  marking-  the 
advance  of  the  little  community  was 
the  action  taken  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  district  as  a  village.  At  a  town 
meeting  held  in  Lawrence  Brower's 
public  house,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  an  application  for  the 
incorporation.  On  the  committee  were 
named  John  Doughty,  Alden  Spooner, 
the  Rev.  John  Ireland,  Thomas  Everit 
and  Joshua  Sands.  Papers  were  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  at  once  to 
Albany.  The  act  of  incorporation 
was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature 
on  April  12,  1816.  Five  trustees  and 
three  assessors,  to  be  chosen  the  first 
Monday  of  May  in  each  year,  wej-e 
provided  for  under  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation. This  board  was  given 
the  power  to  appoint  the  village  presi- 
dent, clerk  and  othei-  officers. 

The  village  boundary  was  as  fol- 
lows: "Beginning  at  the  public  land- 
ing south  of  Pierrepont's  distillery  on 
the  East  River,  thence  along  the  pub- 
lic road  to  its  intersection  with  Red 
Hook  lane;  thence  to  the  Jamaica 
turnpike  road,  thence  northeastward 
to  the  head  of  Wallabout  millpond, 
through  the  center  of  the  millpond  to 
the  East  Rivej-,  and  down  the  East 
River  to  the  place  of  beginning." 
This,  it  will  be  noted,  was  but  a  por- 


tion of  the  town  of  Brooklyn.  The 
corporate  limits  excluded  the  suburbs 
in  the  Wallabout  and  Bedford  sections 
and  barely  touched  the  community 
originally  known  as  Breukelen, 

The  village  centered  about  the  Old 
(now  Fulton)  Ferry.  From  here  the 
Old  Ferry  road  (Fulton  street)  wound 
its  circuitous  course  up  the  hill,  with 
houses  at  frequent  intervals  along  the 
•Way.  Great  trees,  reminders  of  the 
Indian  days,  "cast  their  shadows  across 
thjp  streets.  Frame  buildingg  and  gen- 
erous gardens  everywhere  gave  little 
evidence  of  the  future  that  was  in 
store  for  the  community.  ^  ' 

About  k  quarter  ot  k  mila  to  the 
left  of  the  Old  Ferry  the  "New  Ferfy," 
then  already  twenty  years  old,  had 
been  established,  with  its  terminus  at 


Catherine  street.  New  York.  Unpre- 
tentious Dutch  farmhouses  and  the 
newer  and  bolder  houses  of  the  early 
generations  of  Americans  were  scat- 
tered at  intervals  ovep>  the  rest  of 
the  section.  Myrtle  avenue  was  far 
in  the  suburbs.  ^  ■ 

Thomas  Popploton,  an  Englisii  sur- 
veyor, was  engaged  by  Hezekiah  B. 
Pierrcpont,  who  owned  a  largo  section 
of  land  on  the  Heights,  to  draw  defi- 
nite boundary  linos.  Poppleton  sur- 
veyed all  the  land  from  Fulton  street 
to  Joralemon,  and  made  a  map  show- 
ing the  location  of  all  the  streets  then 
in  existence. 

Incorporation  added  a  new  impetus 
to  the  growth  of  Brooklyn.  By  1S20 
it  had  5,000  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
year  of  1822  fifty  new  houses  were 


^  s^-  "^J^y^^y-A 


\\\ 


/x^  <^;./.,:x<  yU.t^/.  c^.r^^^  ci 
Jt^y^  <^ '^'^^       ^-^^  J**/ 

^i^.l yi-^9**i  ^%J*.i-^  ^.^^  4^hCC  ^^V^  


Excerpt  from  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Town  of  Brooklyn  in  1816, 
the  Year  the  tillage  Was  Founded. 


erected.  When  one  considers  that  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  thoro  wore 
but  fifty  houtitftt  in  the  whole  section 
the  iixient  of  this  growth  is  moro  fully 
11  pp  roc  in  ted. 

Brooklyn  remained  a  village  but  a 
brief  eighteen  years,  for  on  April  10, 
18.')4,  an  act  constituting  the  wbolo 
town  a  city  went  into  effect.  Tho 
city  covered  an  area  of  nearly 
twelve  siiuiiru  miles,  hud  a  population 
of  23,.110,  numerous  banks,  churches 
and  fire  and  police  depnitments. 
George  Hall  was  elvcted  the  first 
mayor  by  the  Common  Council.  His 
term  of  office  was  genuinely  huccchh- 
ful. 

Tho  eighteen  years  of  Brooklyn 
village  were  crowded,  it  may  be  im- 
agined, with  tho  stirring  events  of  a 
steady,  irresistible  municipal  growth. 
Population  jumped  from  4,102  in 
1800  to  7,475  in  1820;  10.791  in  1825; 
ir>,295  in  IS.SO,  and  was  increasing  at 
the  same  rate,  when  the  city  was 
formed.  Streets  were  improved  and 
extended,  police  and  fire  proUiclion 
perfected  and  a  Board  of  Health  or- 
ganized. 

The  United  States  Government  be- 
gan to  make  full  use  of  its  Navy  Yarrl 
and  numerous  new  industries  sprang 
into  existence.  The  rope  walks  were 
especially  prominent  at  that  time. 
The  first  local  bank,  the  Long  Island 
Bank,  and  an  insurance  company  weie 
formed  in  1824.  In  1823  the  Appren- 
tices' Library  was  organized  to  supply 
reading  material  for  the  working 
classes.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
building  for  the  libriiry  was  laid  in 
182.^  by  the  Marquis  do  Lafayette. 
The  first  Sunday  School  was  estab- 
lished in  1K16.  By  1829,  when  the 
Sunday  School  Union  came  into  be- 
ing, it  had  jurisdiction  over  twenty- 
three  schools. 
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ITH  the  establishment  of  the 
city  a  new  eia  of  develop- 
ment was  instituted  in 
Brooklyn.  Not  only  was 
there  an  awakened  interest  in  public 
affairs,  but  the  life  of  the  people  de- 


The  Brookhn  Institute  descended 
from  the  Apprentices'  Library,  in 
1843  adopted  the  former  name 
and  erected  a  fine  building 
IVashington  strccf. 


on 


manded  more  adequate  expression. 
The  organization  that  found  itself 
best  able  to  meet  this  new  demand  for 
culture  was  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  which  was  the  off- 
shoot of  the  Apprentices'  Library 
Association.  For  many  years  it  was 
the  leadine-  factor  in  the  social,  liter- 
ary, scientific  and  educational  life  of 
Brooklyn.  A  building,  imposing  in 
those  days,  was  ei-ected  in  Washing- 
ton street,  where  it  stood  till  removed 
for  the  Bridge  extension  in  1890. 

Though  in  1841  the  business  of  the 
seven-year-old  city  still  centered  upon 
one  street,  the  new  spirit  of  advance 
was  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in 
every  quarter.  Brooklyn  was  the 
business  capital  of  the  western  end 
of  Long  Island,  recognized  as  the 
trade  center  of  all  the  villages  of 
Kings  County  and  of  Queens.  Its 
comparative  isolation  from  New  York, 
except  for  the  ferry  lines,  tended 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
its  importance.  Williamsburgh,  sepa- 
rated from  Bushwiek  a  year  before, 
was  a  rival  community;  Bushwiek  it- 
seJf  was  a  prosperous  village,  and 
commerce  of  growing  importance  was 
developing  in  Flatbush. 

In  1844  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  was 
formed;  the  Brooklyn  Atheneum  a 
few  years  later,  and  education  kept 
step  with  the  rapid  pace  set  by  the 
city  in  more  material  ways. 

In  this  community  rife  with  the 
spirit  of  progress  that  signalized  the 
age  and  ripe  for  further  advancement. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  came  as  a  new 
medium  of  cxpi-ession,  a  new  leader  of 
thought  and  progress.  Originally  in- 
tended to  be  an  organ  primarily  of 
Democratic  thought  and  opinion,  it 
soon  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
city  itself,  an  expression  of  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn. 
The  first  number  was  issued  on 
October  2G,  1841. 

The  story  of  its  establishment  is 


best  told  in  the  words  of  Isaac  Van 
Andeji,  its  founder: 

"In  1841  Brooklyn  was  a  Whig 
County  and,  as  has  always  been  the 
case  with  a  party  opposing  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  Whig  embraced  with- 
in its  lines  the  great  majority  of  tlu- 
wealthy  men  of  the  city.  It  had  twn 
organs,  the  Star  and  the  Advertiser. 
The  Democratic  party  had  none  to 
defend  it  from  attack  or  to  advocate 
its  principles.  In  the  early  part  of 
1841  it  appeared  as  if  the  issues  of 
the  day  were,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Democrats.  The  logic  of  events  was 
with  it.  How  the  Democrats  were  to 
advantage  themselves  in  this  condi- 
tion was  a  frequent  discussion  among 
the  Democrats  who  were  active  in  af- 
fairs. The  discussion  proceeded 
through  the  summertime,  and  I  was 
in  frequent  discussion  with  these  ac- 
tive men.  Early  in  the  fall  I  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  a  new 
paper.  The  suggestion  was  made  to 
Henry  C.  Murphy.  At  first  he  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion,  but, 
on  reflection,  he  thought  betl(.-r  of  the 
idea.  Finally  a  number  of  Democrats 
were  called  to  a  meeting  in  the  office 
of  Lott,  Murphy  &  Vanderbilt  at  3 
Front  street. 

"After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
subject,  it  was  agreed  to  start  the 
paper,  each  one  present  contributing 
to  a  fund  for  the  purpose.  But  my 
idea  had  been  modified,  and  a  cam- 
paign paper  was  determined  upon,  to 
cease  with  the  election.  The  title  of 
the  new  paper  was  suggested  by 
Judge  Greenwood.  It  was  The  Brook- 
lyn Daily  Eagle  and  the  Kings 
County  Advocate. 

"It  was  agreed  that  it  was  to  be 
printed  in  my  printing  office.  Henry 
C.  Murphy  was  made  the  editor  and 
Alfred  G.  Stevens  was  named  as  pub- 
lisher. 

"The  Eagle  was  successful  from  the 
start,  but  when  the  election  was  over 
it  was  proposed  to  cease  publication 


then  had  a  population  of  35.500. 

as  it  had  scrvwl  its  purpose.  Against 
that  I  protested.  ...  I  offurod  to 
assume  the.  burden  of  the  whoto  re- 
sponsibility and  to  buy  the  intereHts 
of  all  who  had  been  subflcribers. 
While  tliene  negotiations  were  pund- 


haac  V an  Anden,  the  founder  of 
The  Eagle. 

ing,  the  publication  of  the  paper 
was  continued,  I  guaranteeing  them 
against  a  deficit.  .  .  .  These  nego- 
tiations had  been  so  long  protracted 
that  it  was  not  until  the  following 
January  that  I  was  able  Ut  publish  an 
issue  which  told  that  Isaac  Van 
Anden  was  the  Publisher  and  Sole 
Proprietor." 

Mr.  Van  Anden  was  bom  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  Dutche.i»  County,  in  1813.  He 
died  in  IS75.  He  early  learned  the 
printing  trade,  and  came  to  Brooklyn 
in  1836.  He  was  always  prominent 
in  Brooklyn  affair-,  pnd  made  The 
Eagle  a  power  for  civic  advance. 
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The  Wiliiam  Culling,  a  fcrr))boal 
of  1827. 


ERRIES  had  iilwayH  plnyod 
:m  imporlunL  jmrt  in  the 
(■v(>lopmpnt  of  Brooklyn, 
i  iil  off  as  it  WH8  from  the 
of  <'ommt!rt'e  on  Manhattan 
by   tlio  waterB  of   thy  Kant 


Uncertain  com  muni  cation  was 
niaintarn<'(l  prior  to  IHM  by  rowboats 
and  sailboats,  which  piovidcd  a  mini- 
mum of  Botisfactory  service  to  travel- 
ers.   BaffKafrc  pasRCJipers  and  cattle 
were  crowded  toffolhur,  and  the  ferry- 
men, disref,'ardinK   pernonal  conven- 
ience, wailed  usually   till   their  craft 
were  fully  laden  before  slartinp  their 
trips.    When  the  wind  and  tide  were 
adverHc,  or  wh(Mi  foj;  lay  on  the  water, 
the  journey  often  ended  far  fiom  the 
place,  apjiointed.    It  was  a  matter  of 
common  occurrence  for  a  boat,  heavily 
laden,  to  plunge  to  its  doom  because 
of  n  refractory  horse  or  flock  of 
.sheep. 

To  provide  bettor  transportation, 
John  Garrison  Murphy  in  1812  built 
several  tc?am-boals, 
propelled  by  horaes 
wutkinn'  on  troad- 

niills,  but  they  were 

superseded  in  1811 

by  the  first  steam 

ferries.     A  lease 

was    granted  to 

Robert  Fulton  and 

William  ('iitlinjj:  on 

January  24  of  that 

year.  p-ivinR-  them 

full  control  of  the 

f  e  r  ]•  y  rights  be- 

t  w  e  e  n  Fulton 

street,  Brooklyn, 

and  Bei'kman's  slip, 

New  York,  for  a 
period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  For  this 
privilege  they  were 
to  pay  an  annual 
rental  of  $-1,000. 
The  agreed  to  ri;n 
a  .steamboat  on  the 
route  every  half 
hour  between  sun- 
I'ise  and  sunset.  On 
May  10,  1814,  the 
Nassau,  the  first 
steam  ferryboat  be- 


A  UTT\)hoQl  of  1841  and  a  view  of  the  dl))  of  Brookhn  from  Peck  Slip 

tween  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  made  into  effeel  proved  insufficient  for  the 
its  initial  voyage.  Forty  trips  were  rapidly  increasing  needs  of  the  grow- 
made  the  fir.st  day.  irg  eity.  However,  Fulton  had  died. 
So  poi>ular  did  the  new  service  ;  nd  instead  of  placing  a  nsw  steam- 
prove  that  the  schedule  originally  put  boat   in   operation   the  conservative 


Afier  more 


than  tr,o  }fears  of  ipor^.  the  first  Mock  m  the  Navy,  Yard  i,as  completed  and 

on  October  27.  1849. 


The  Ferr^  at  Brooklyn  in  1838 
and  an  old  ferr})  ticket. 

ferry  company  reverted  to  Murphy's 
horsepower  sy.stem,  placing-  in  service 
a  team-boat,  probably  the  one  built  in 
1812.  This  system,  which  might  have 
been  well  enough  at  an  earlier  date, 
proved  so  slow  and  unsatisfactory  as 
compared  with  the  Fulton  system  that 
steam  soon  was  made  the  motive  power 
on  all  the  boats. 

In  1827  the  service  was  extended  to 
cover  the  hours  of  the  night  as  well 
as  of  the  day.  Believing  that  the  wel- 
fare of  Brooklyn  depended  on  regular 
schedules,  a  party  of  local  capitalists 
acquired  control  of  the  company's 
stock  in  1835.  Un- 
der their  manage- 
ment service  was 
greatly  improved, 
though  it  proved  a 
losing  venture  till 
the  lease  expired 
in  1839.  A  new 
company  was  then 
organized  with  a 
greater  working 
capital  to  back  up 
its  venture. 

The  South  Ferry 
began  opL:ration  in 
1836,  aiding  some- 
what in  relieving 
the  congestion  at 
Fulton  Ferry. 

To  provide  better 
Navj'  YarJ  facili- 
ties a  drydock,  350 
feet  long,  was  built. 
Its  dedication,  Oc- 
tober 27.  1849, 
marked  a  triumph 
of  engineering  skill 
over  the  quicksands 
that  proved  such  a 
problem  to  later 
builders. 


dedicated 
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Ox   teams   njcrc  more   numerous  lhan  horses  on 
the  Jamaica  planlf  road  in  1848. 


The  Mansion  House.  situaleJ  halfUfa}}  hctM>een  Fullon  and  South  ferries,  tvas  a 
favorite  resort  of  Irovelers  in  the  forties. 


ITH  all  its  proerress  prior  to 
IS.jO,  Brooklyn  was  still 
primitive  in  many  ways.  It 
drew  its  water  supply  from 
wells;  its  streets  were  in  many  cases 
unimproved,  and  it  was  cluttered  with 
old,  decrepit  houses  of  wood. 

Lack  of  a  watei*.  sy.stem  resulted  in 
the  outbreak  of  several  epidemics.  A 
yellow  fever  scourge  in  180!)  near  the 
Ferry  resulted  in  a  quarantine  that 
shut  down  communicition  between 
New  York  and  that  point  for  several 


them  the  Brooklyn  City  Guard  was 
considered  one  of  the  finest.  AH  of 
the  citizen  militiamen  wore  brilliant 
uniforms  of  distinctive  character,  and 
were  trained  in  all  sorts  of  fancy 
maneuvers  th.nt  looked  pretty  on 
parade  but  would  have  proved  of  little 
use  in  actual  war. 

In  1848  KasHght  came  into  use.  Two 
years  later  the  police  department  was 
improved,  with  sufficient  increase  to 
the  force  to  provide  protection  for  the 
entire  city. 


The  Brooklyn  Tva  terfron  t  was 
still  free  from  factories  and  tvare- 
houses.  Pleasant  cottages  and  a 
delightful  beach  made  it  a  goiher- 
ing  place  for  Brool(lynites  sccliing 
recreation. 

months.  In  May,  1849,  cholera  broke 
out,  which  before  beinp  suppressed  at 
the  close  of  September,  had  caused 
nearly  700  deaths  in  the  crowded  sec- 
tions along  the  waterfront.  There 
was  a  similar  outbreak  in  1854  that 
resulted  fatally  in  656  cases. 

There  was  some  manner  of  pre- 
paredness spirit  in  the  air  following 
the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  with 
Great  Britain,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  military 
organizations   in    Brooklyn.  Among 


The  Bull's  Head  Tavern  on  Flatbush  avenue  ipaj  some  distance  out  of  town  in  those  days. 
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tho 

Brooklyn   made  it 

3orticulai'Iy  fliiscep- 

tiblo   to   fire,  the 

don^or  boin^;  p^rcfit- 

]y  increased  by  tho 

Jack    of    n  water 

syatem.     In  the 

early   dnys,  hand 

enjfines  of  a  pn'nii- 

tivo  type  piovidefJ 

priicticnlly  the  only 

protection.  The 
first    attempt  at 
definite  or^nniiiaf 
tion  of  n  fire  de- 
partment WHS  made 
in  178[(,when  an  en- 
gine of  the  ci  ude»t 
type  was  built  and 
put  into  service. 
Tho  first  big:  conflajrration   in  1812, 
when  n  large  number  of  building's 
wore  dcstioycd,  awakened  the  people 
to   tho  need  for   better  equipment. 
Nevertheless,  ths  lack  of  water  except 


The  firemen  of  thai  period  drcVj  ihdr  cngmc  hv  hand  and  Woikcd  the  pumps  by  arm  ponnr.  This  victv, 
,^krklml  m  is  inlcrcslms  for  Us  slimpsc  of  Cill,  Hall  square  n-ith  Montague  Hall  al  the  right. 


from  wells  rendered  futile  any  effort 
to  combat  the  flames  successfully.  On 
the  night  of  September  7,  1848,  fire 
broke  out  in  a  frame  building  on 
Fulton  street,  near  Sands.    T!ie  puny 


efforts  of  the  hand-i)umped  engines 
failed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
fire  to  Henry  street,  where  it  leaped 
across  Middagh  and  Fulton  streets. 
Several  blocks  were  wiped  out.  In- 


deed,   progress  of 
the  fire  was  only 
stayed  by  the  ar- 
rival of  sL'amen  and 
marines   from  the 
Navy    Yard,  who 
blew  up  the  houses 
in  the  line  of  its 
advance.  The 
property  loss  was 
estimated  at 
51,500,000.  Two 
years  later  §400,000 
went  up  in  smoke 
in  the  destruction 
of    a    number  of 
warehouses  in  Fur- 
man  street,  and  in 
1  8  5  3  Colonnade 
Row  on  the  Heights 
was  destroyed.  As 
a  result  of  these 
disasters,    a  Fire 
Department  under 
central  control  was 
formed  in  1855,  though  the  economical 
taxpayers  several  times  voted  down 
the  proposition  to  provide  a  water 
system  when  the  subject  vfas  submit- 
ted for  their  approval. 


N  CIV  y  or  It  Harhor,  vieivcd  from  Broolt^n  Heights  in  1850.  pre- 
sented a  picturesque  sludp  in  the  denlopment  of  commeree  and  its 
gradual  encroachment  on  the  rustic  charm  of  the  "coun/rp  ci"(j)  " 


S«rvev.^m  1838.  Greenwood  Cemc/erv  U'as  Uud  out  on  the  his- 
lor,ca(  He_ghls  of  Gonmnus.  along  the  line  of  the  Battle  of  tons 
'stand.     I  he  first  mterment  jvas  made  in  the  cemeter^)  in  \646 
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WUlJAlVMlSUlUlU  M)[m  TITC  TITY,  1855 


^  .Til   'III  irn« 


r/if  CiiJ)  of  WiUiamilnngh.  chorlered  in  1852.  n-as  an  adive  rivti/  0/ 
Brookh"         11'*^^  incorpoiaffJ  info  the  laltcr  ct(v.  yuniniry  1 ,  1 855. 


Baseball  at  this  time  Jl>as  fast  mrnning  1(4  hold  on  the  pubttir  as  the 
ideal  American  game.    How  baschall  ivas  p/apet/  in  ((s  earlier  Jjcars 
may  be  judged  from  this  5/fc/c/i  made  about  1855. 


HE  village  of  Williamsburgh, 
incorporated  in  the  town  of 
Bushwick,  in  1827,  grew 
stop  by  step  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  did  the  older  village  of  Brook- 
lyn.    In  IS?,')  the  village  boundaries 


The  town  of  New  Lots  was  annexed 
in  1886.  followed  in  1894  by  FhUbush, 
New  L'trecht,  Gravesend  and  in  1896 
by  Flutlands.  This  union  of  towns 
comprised  the  City  of  Brooklyn  till  it 
became  a  borough    of    the    City  of 


Greater  New  York,  Junimry  1.  1S9S. 

Stage  coach  lines  provided  the 
main  means  of  travel  in  Bi-o'^klyn  for 
many  years.  Between  Fultan  Ferry 
and  Fort  Hamilton  ran  the  "Church" 
line  of  coaches,  each  accommodating 
fifteen  passengers.  The  journey,  m  ide 
once  a  day.  took  fi-om  two  to  thre.- 
hours  each  way.  The  fare  was  50 
cents.  Stage  routes  to  Flatbush  were 
I'stabiished  in  1S3G.  For  this  trip  a 
payment  of  25  cents  was  exacted.  This 


route  ran  from  the  ferry  through  At- 
lantic street,  to  the  Battle  I'ass,  in 
what  is  now  Trospect  Park,  whei-e  a 
toll  gate  was  passed.  Thence  it  went 
on  to  Flatbush  along  the  line  of  Fiat- 
bush  avenue. 

At  the  hfight  of  their  development 
Ihe  stage  coaches  ran  on  regular  sched- 
ule and  provided  in  Bnioklyn  more 
adequate  service  than  New  York  had. 
With  the  formation  of  the  Brooklyn 
City  Railroad  Company,  Pocumbor  17, 


Brookhn  of  1850.  vicHfed  from  the  Granite  Quay,  presented  an  in- 
teresting studp  in  commercial  life.    The  advantages  of  its  shore  line 
Ti/ere  more  and  more  utilized. 


were  extended  by 
annexing  further 
land  from  Bush- 
wick. The  village 
was  sepa  rated 
from  its  parent 
town  in  1840.  when 
it  was  constituted 
a  separate  town- 
ship. The  same 
spirit  of  develop- 
ment that  marked 
the  growth  of 
Brooklyn  fostered 
that  of  Williams- 
burgh. so  that  in 
1852  it  became  a 
separate  city,  which 
was  merged  into 
the  City  of  Brook- 
lyn January  1, 
1  S  5  5  .  Bushwick 
was  joined  to 
Brooklyn  at  the 
same  time. 

Other  steps  in 
the  growth  of  the 
city  that  followed 
were  inevitable.* 

'CODsult  iDup  oo  tioge  8 


The  old  Atlantic  Baschall  team  brought  fame  to  Bfool(l])n  as  a  pre- 
mier city  in  sporting  life.     The  Atlantits  were  the  (tnimpioni  oj  the 
country}.     The  Irarn  a-i  it  nui\  in  1850  f'^  ifinDTi  (i/)oi'c 


The  Stage  SeaJi;anhackey,  starting  on  its  first  trip  from  City  Hall  in  1852.  Vfas  considered  a  mo 
transportation  elegance.     The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Brookhn  Rapid  Trcnsil  Con 


del  of 
ompan\). 


I«rj2,    tracks  for 
liorse  car  lines  wero 
built  from  Fulton 
Ferry   along  Ful- 
ton    street,  with 
branches  through 
Court  htreet,  Myr- 
tle    uvenuo  and 
Flushing  avenue. 
The  stage  coaches 
were  rapidly  super- 
Hcded  by  the  nower 
means    of  travel. 
The    early  horse 
cars    were  stage 
coach  bodies  set  on 
low  whcsls.  They 
were  poorly  venti- 
luted    and  inade- 
quately   ligh  ted. 
Loose    straw  was 
placed  on  the  floor 
to  keep  th?  passen- 
gers'   feet  from 
freezing    on  cold 
days     in  winter. 
Operation  on  these 
lines  began  July  3, 
1854.  The  fare  was 
6  cents. 
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AM  ERA  OF  r^TIf^lMFSS  DEYELOPMEMT 


IROOKLYN  wan  tani  becom- 
mfc  a  full  fk*(]j<t'(i  city,  It« 
rural    characU-'riKlic-K  wen- 
rapidly    beinjf  obliterat<^d, 
Jtfl  gTowinf]f  importance  was  attested 
by    the    Ht4.'ady    devcIoprriGnt  of  the 
watorfrnnt;   the  dockfl  bc-^an  to  buzz 
with  the  activity  of  a  new  commercial 
life.    For  purpoHPs   of   adff)uate  de- 
fense, Fort    Hamilton,  (fuardinjf  the 
lower  harbor,  was  Htrentfthen^d.  Itn 
(franite  walls,  8  feet  thick,   and  IIh 
armament  of  JOO  jfunM,  made  it  at  that 
time  an  imprejfnable  fortre«B.  Con- 
siderable talk  waK  occuKioned  in  18.'j6 
by  the  introduction  of  an  "inifenious 
maehine"  to  clear  mmw  from  thi?  car 
tracks.    A  $riO,U()0  fire  that  dcHtroyf-d 
thirty-one  buildinjfs  on  three  ucreH,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Fulton  Htrei-t  district, 
in  Ifirj-S,  called  attentiun  to  the  crying 
need  for  a  water  Hyntem. 
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WESTERfJ  ESPLANADE  FRONTIfiG  THE 
NAVY  YARD.  BROOM LYW.rtY.  Ifi^-^ 


NAVAL  LYcean.iN  t-he 

YARD  AT  BROOHLYd.iN  Y 


NAVY 


1  t 


mVY  YARD  HOSPITAL. BROOKLYN 


THEROUrtD  HOUSE 
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On  April  29.   1859,  Brookhn  celebrated  the  inauguration  of  its 
ncivly  complvtcil  tvakr  suppln  system  wilh  a  di$pla\)  of  fireivorlfs 
and  calcium  lights  at  Ciljf  Hall. 


The  rvatcr  sjjj/cm  extended  to  all  parls  of  the  cll^.    Nowhere  did  it 
find  greater  popular  approval  than  in  the  Eastern  District  ivtierc  a 
fountain  gave  visible  evidence  of  the  innovation. 


A 


]FTER  many  years  of  tlis- 
cu«sion  on  tlui  c|iii>Ktion  of 
water    supply,  the  matter 
rapidly  ai)proncht'(]  a  head 
will]    the   ransDlidatioii   of  Brooklyn 
and   Williainsbui-Kh  in   1855.  Plans 
then  advanced  showed  that  the  cost 
to  the  eity  of  brintfink''  in  water  from 
liid^ewood  would  ba  $-l,r)00,000.  Sev- 
eral times  dofoatod  when  n  referen- 
dum vote  Was  ofrered  to  the  people, 
the  watoi'   system  was  definitely  as- 
sured wheji  in  April,  1855,  the  Lepis- 
luturo     incorporated     the  Nassau 
Water  Works.    The  eity  in  November 
of  the  same  year  voted  $1,000,000  as 
subscription  to  the  capital  stoi-k  of 
the  company.  Work  was  bcEun  July 
1,  1855,  and  water  Jroni  liidnewood 
was   diverted    through    the  aC-inch 
main  to  Brooklyn,  December,  ISIiS. 

On  April  20.  1859,  a  celebration  was 
held  to  ciimmcnioralc  the  event. 


Lower  Fulton  street,  adjacent  to  the  Ferr^  House,  was  the  center  of 
Ihe  citj)'s  business  life.    Here  Were  the  termini  of  all  the  principal  car 
lines,  and  here  the  larger  stores  were  located. 


The  Long  Island  College  Hospital  Was  chartered  b}}  the  Legislature 
in  1838.     The  original  building  was  situated  at  147  Court  street. 
The  quarters  there  proved  inadequate  and  a  new  hospital  Was  erected 
on  the  present  situation.  Pacific,  Henryj  and  Amit\)  streets. 


The  /Vavv  Yard.  Brookhn.  and  part  of  Manhattan  as  seen  from 
Wdhamsburgh  in  1859. 
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CE  NES 
famili  fir 
to  Brook- 
1  y  n  i  tes 
prior  to  the  Civil 
War  have  passed 
away  at  the  ad- 
vance of  progress. 
Near  the  corner  of 
Clinton  and  Fulton 
streets  w  a  s  the 
famous  old  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian 
Church  and  its 
miniature  chapej. 
both  constructed  of 
brick,  with  marble 
fronts  set  off  by 
dignified  pillars. 
Bolton  &  Blair  kept 
a  housefurnishing 


store  at  209  Ful- 
ton Htroot.   On  tho 
smooth  slr«'ti'hv8  of 
bt'acli  ruud«  sU'-IkIi- 
ing         ^  popular 
winter  pnstimo. 
WnRon  shops  wore 
HH    noeossary  then 
IS  (tarnurs  are  now, 
as  id  nhuwn  by  tho 
crowd  of  workerH 
in  VandorKaw'n  t'»- 
lablishmcnt,  at  Dcr 
Kalb    avenue  and 
Fulton  street.  Ge- 
rau's  sailmakinK 
shop,  at  tho  fool  of 
MontaKUu  h  t  r  c  o  t 
hill,  was  well  pat- 
ronised in  tho  ante- 
l)olIuni  period. 
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S.  T.  STliANAJIAN,  affec- 
tionately kri'iwn  in  hiH  time 
jiH  "the  fir«t  citizen  of 
lirooklyn,"  was  the  vital 
force  behind  one  of  the  bip;(fe«t  local 
improvementH  ever  carried  through 
a  succesfiful  conclusion. 

For  many  years  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding adefjuate  parka  for  the  city  had 
been   diflcuBBcd   with   little  practical 
advance,  when  Mr.  Stranahan  became 
identified  with  the  movement  in  I860. 
He  woH  in  that  year  made  prenident 
of  a    Board    of    ('ommiHHioner.H  ap- 
pointed to  "lay  out  B  public  park  and 
parade  jrround  for  the  City  of  Brook- 
lyn."   \1\k  aHHociateH   on   the  board 
were  T.  H.  Itodmun,  K.  W.  Fiske,  R, 
H.  Thompfon,  ThomiiB  G.  Talmadse, 
Stephen    IlaynfH    and    Cornelius  J. 
Sprapfue.    The  board  at  once  appoint- 
ed  Ejrbert  L.   Viele,   the  land.'^cape 


architect,  who  had  laid  out  Central 
Park  in  New  York,  as  chief  eng'inefr 
of  Prospect  Park, 

Mr.    Viele    outlined    the  oriffinal 
plans  and  work  was  commenced  on 
the  (Treat  public  institution,  when  the 
enjfineer,  at  the  call  U}  armH  for  the 
Civil  War,  went  to  the  front.  The 
work  lay  practically  dormant  during 
the  p(?riod  of   the  war.    At  its  cIokc 
the  firm  of  Olmsted  &  Vaux,  then  the 
foremost  landscape  architects  in  the 
country,  prepared  a  revised  plan  for 
the  park.    Under  their  plan  new  land 
was  added.    By  successive  legislative 
enactments  the  scheme  was  carried  Ui 
a  practical  conclusion.     In  1871  the 
great  playground  was  completed. 

Mr.  Stranahan  remained  president 
of  the  board  until  im^.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  continual 
acquisition  of  objects  of  interest  and 


beauty,  not  the  least  important  of 
which  is  the  fine  collection  of  animals 
purchased  by  popular  subscription  at 


MAXIM  a 

the  suji:fref;tion  of  The  Eagle,  in  1914 
and  the  building  of  a  zoological  house, 
formally  opened  on  April  29,  1916. 


/(  n>as  considcri'd  part  of  ones  civic  dut}}  in  1860  to  visit  the  Ridge- 
Tvood  Rcscn'oir  to  see  n<hcre  Brooklyn's  mondcrful  water  supply) 

came  from. 


By  1871   thu  li>orl(  begun  before  the  Civil  War  was  completed. 
Prospect  Park,  Jf/ien  it  nms  laid  out,  included  the  old  Willink 
estate  and  mansion. 


In  1860         n,..  liuk  in  ,h.  vUla  of  Pro.p.d  Park  to  suggest  the  beauties  of  the  recreation  ground  that  ^a.  then  started  for  the  benefit 

of  Brooklynitcs  of  future  generations. 
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When  Henr\}   Ward  Beechcr  preached  in  Brooklw.  Plyjmouth 
Church  n>as  invariably  packed  to  the  limit  of  its  capacii)). 


|0  man  contributed  more  to 
Brooklyn's  renown  as  the 
City  of  Churches  than  did 
Hejiry  Ward  Beccher, pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church.  His  fame  be- 
came international  in  extent,  for  he 
did  more  than  any  other  person  to 
arous3  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the 
Union  in  Europe  when  the  Civil  War 
was  at  its  height. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  called  to  Brooklyn 
from  a  pastorate  in  Indianapolis  in 
1847  to  assume  charge  of  the  new- 
ly formed  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church.  His  ministerial  success  was 
almost  instantaneous.  In  his  opening 
sermon  he  announced  his  determina- 
tion to  preach  of  Jesus  "not  as  an 
absolute  system  of  doctrines,  nor  as 
a  bygone  historical  personage,  but  as 


he  was  a  tireless  worker  for  the 
cause  of  abolition.  A  practical  demo:v 
stration  of  the  horrors  of  slavery 
was  given  when  from  the  church 
platform  he  sold  a  beautiful  young 
mulatto  girl. 

In  1863,  while  visiting  in  England 
to  recuperate  his  strength,  Mr. 
Beecher  found  a  widespread  miscon- 
ception of  the  fundamental  causes  of 
the  civil  strife  in  -America.  He  vol- 
untarily undertook  the  ta.sk  of  correct- 
ing the  state  of  popular  opinion. 
So  well  did  he  succeed  in  a  series  of 
masterly  speeches  that  he  completely 


On  Jar\uar})  15,  1861,  the  Academ})  of  Mmic,  newly/  completed, 
held  its  first  concert. 


changed  the  current  of  British  sym- 
pathy. 

During  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States,  Mr.  Beecher  cryst«Ilized  thi- 
sentiment  of  Brooklyn  in  a  practical 
way.     Plymouth  pulpit  was  the  ful- 


crum, his  stirring  tiilks  the  lover  that 
lifted  the  city  from  apnthy  to  the 
highest  pilch  of  enlliUHiuatic  patriot- 
ism, 80  that  when  tho  call  cnmo  no 
section  of  the  country  wnti  more  ready 
to  lend  aid  to  tin-.  I'nion  than  was 
Brooklyn. 


the  ever-living  Lord  and  God."  Anti- 
slavery  and  temperance  he  announced 
as  parts  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

The  membership  of  Plymouth 
Church  soon  increased  to  2,.5O0,  and 
its  influence  in  the  field  of  charity 
and  benevolence  was  felt  throughout 
the  city. 

The  great  preacher's  determinea 
stand  against  slavery  made  him  a 
figure  of  national  importance  in  the 
days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it 


"A/r.  Bccchrr's  mimstry;  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  pulpit  oratory  and  pastoral  labors.  Thou- 
sands iperc  brought  into  the  church  during  his  ministry.  Jts  audience  room,  always  full,  would  accom- 
modalc  a  great  throng  of  persons" — Benjamin  J.  Lossmg. 
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AH  Brookhu  hnncd  out  to  bid  Cod-spccd  to  ihc  boijs  of  l!u  J  ou,Ua,U,  Regiment,  n^hcn  ihcv  k-fl  Fori  Crccnc  Park.  Ma^  16.  1861. 

ior  llmr  hrdlmnt  service  m  the  Arm])  of  the  United  Stales. 


lOYALTV   to   tho  cause  of 
the  Union  jfioc-U-d  President 
Linruln'.s  cull  for  volunteers 
when    the    stirrinfr  news 
rcnchod  Brooklyn.  Ilecruitinp  stiiUons 
opened    in    nil    ptirts    of    the  city 
were  the  Hcenes  of  the  most  intense 
patriotism.     Tho    18th,    Mth,  28th 
nnd  70lh  militia  regiments  at  once 
miulc  preparations  for  service.  The 
Common   Council   voted   a   fund  of 
$75,000  for  tho  relief  of  families  of 
volunteers;     Plymouth    Cliurch  nnd 
the  Pieirepont  Street  Baptist  Church 
subscribed  $1,000  cacli  for  the  etjui])- 
mcnt  of  the  rej-iments,  and  societies 
were   formed   for   making-'  bandages, 
lint  and  other  hospital  supplier. 

In  llie  midst  of  the  jreneral  enthu- 
siasm the  i:Uh  and  the  liStli  Uefrinients 
left  for  the  front  April  23,  1861.  The 
Union  Ferry  Company  pled^'ed  itself 
to  support  the  families  of  all  of  its 
employees  who  mitrht  volunteer. 
Most  popular  of  all  the  Brooklyn 


Compan],  C.  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  san>  active  service  in  man])  ha 

camp  before  Fredericksburg,  in  1862. 

Itegiments.  the  famous  "Fightinjr  for  its  service  durinj?  the  whole  four 
Fourteenth"-the  "Red-leK^'ed  Devils"  years  of  the  war,  where  it  took  part 
—left  for  Washing-ton  May  16,  1861.     in   practically   every   important  en- 


ic  capture  of  Dm.,V  Mi^.^uippi  Brigade  b^  the  Fourleenth  al  Cetlvshurg  n^as  ^k'^tchcd  hv  Conrad 
treitag,  of  Lompan}}  B.  Me  he  lap  ivounded,  July  1.  1862. 


tiles.    7  hep  are  here  shoTvn  in 


jragement,  always  in  a  position  of 
honor  at  the  front.  Its  losses  were 
heavy;  its  fame  was  known  the 
country  over.  Other  regiments  which 
represented  Brooklyn  at  the  front  in- 
cluded the  15th,  23d,  31st,  47th,  48th, 
50th,  51st,  56th,  67th  ("Beecher's 
Pets").  73d.  87th,  90th,  i:J2d,  139th, 
15Sth,  159th,  164th.  165th,  173d, 
176th.  5th  Artillery  and  15th  Engi- 
neers, besides  many  separate  com- 
panies, such  as  the  First  Engineers, 
Duryea's  Zouaves,  the  First  and  Fifth 
Cavalry,  and  others. 

In  a  Grsenpoint  shipbuilding  yard 
Ericsson's  Monitor  was  launched 
January  30,  1862.  reaching  Hampton 
Roads  on  March  9  in  time  to  stop  the 
onslaughts  of  the  Confederate  Merri- 
mac  and  to  render  secure  Union  sea 
power. 
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f  ori  HamiHon  fouh  hmlU  J  a^fh  gum.  tcadv  to  hold  poiM  toes  tiD-ap  from  A'tfiP  Vor^r  Hiirfcur, 


The  fortifications  at  Fort  Hamilton  were  full))  equipped  and  manned 
agaimt  unp  con(ingcncj). 


AlmoM  everv  envelope  of  the  Civil  War  penod  bore  a  patriotic 

cmhlcm  or  tnoUo. 
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SANITARY  FAIR  F'ETS 


27 


HII.K  iJrooklyn  men  v/ere 
fi^fJitinff  thf  ljiittlt«  of  the 
Union  at  the  front,  thone 
who  fltaycd  iit  home  aided  in 
innumerubic*  ways.  The  fily  wiljinjrly 
offered  of  its  resourcen  to  promote  \h(- 
HuccesB  of  the  Northern  cauMc. 

Under  direction  of  iht.-  committee 
the  church  womc-n  of  the  city  were 
orfjaniiteil  into  efficient  working  i  nits 
for  the  making  of  bundatre«  and  the 
prociuiii(f  fif  h'txpital  mippIieH. 

The  climax  of  the  work  wa«  reached, 
however,  in  the  Sanitary  Fair,  held  in 
February  and  Maich,  The  place 

decided  ujion  for  holding  this  great 
event  waH  the  Academy  of  Muhic,  on 
Montague  street.  Two  auxiliary 
liiilldlnKH,  Itaown  as  Kniclici  boeker 
ilall  and  the  New  Knghind  Kitchen, 
were  erected,  and  the  Taylor  Mansion, 
at  Montuguw  and  Clinton  stieotK,  was 
converted  into  an  art  galle.ry, 

Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan  and  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Low  were  proaidents  of  the  fair, 
which  opened  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 22.  From  that  dale  till  its  close 
it  was  crowded  to  ite  utmost  limit. 
There  waH  not  a  hitch  in  th?  entire 
extensive  program. 
When  on  March  11  the  fair  came 


For  tlaiis  prior  to  the  opening  of  fhc  Saniiarx,  Fair,  Fcbruar]}  22.  1864.  Montague  street,  m  the  ixcmi/p  of 
the  Acad cm]j  of  Music,  jvas  the  principal  center  of  aclivit}}  in  the  ci'/ij. 


On  the  opening  da)i  of  the  great  fair,  Brooklyn  turned  oat  ipith 
whale-hearted  enthusiasm  to  give  Us  support  to  the  enterprise. 


The  mte.wr  of  the  Academy,  of  Music  Was  draped  mth  gorgeous 
buntmg  and  filled  with  articles  offered  for  sale. 


to  a  close,  receipts  were  footed  up.  It 
was  found  that  $402,943.74  had  been 
realized.    After  deducting  a  certain 


 —   


lis  treasury^  at  one  time  h))  any  comnnmilX}." 


amount  for  local  charitable  purposes, 
a  check  for  $300,000  was  drawn  in 
favor  of  the  National  Sanitary  Com- 
mission and  applied  to  the  relief  of 
soldiers  in  the  field.  Dr.  Bellows, 
president  of  the  commission,  wrote: 
"Brooklyn  has  henceforth  declared  her 
independence  of  New  York.  She  has 
indicated  her  right  and  power  to  lead." 

Brooklyn  deeply  mourned  the  assas- 
sination of  Lincoln  on  .A.pril  14,  1S65. 
All  political  creeds,  all  partisan  feel- 
ings were  buried  in  the  universal 
spirit  of  grief.  Flags  were  placed  at 
half-mast,  places  of  business  and 
amusement  were  closed,  and  on  April 
2G  a  great  procesdon  of  citizens  hon- 
ored the  passing  of  the  martjM-  Presi- 
dent. 

With  the  return  of  the  citizen  sol- 
diers from  the  war.  Brooklyn  turned 
anew  to  the  mighty  works  of  peace 
that  lay  before  her. 
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Conei)  Island,  from  a  barren  strclch  of  beach,  began 
lo  develop  into  a  real  pleasure  resort  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.     The  three-card  monte  man  plied 
his  calling  unhampered  fej)  n-alc/i/u/  police. 


The  beach  at  the  same  time  began,  in  a  quiet  n-tiv.  to  altruU  pleasurv  scL-l(cfi 
from  the  city}.  Bathing  gonms.  it  ma)}  be  noted,  u-crc  J«.gnci/  more  for 
modest}}  //.an  for  comfort  or  st\)U:    Shacf(s  along  the  beach  served  as  shelters 

for  Tpectators. 


The  first  train  to  Cone)}  hland  rvas  a  rvcird  affair.  Il  n>as  the  acme 
of  slorv  transit,  and  the  accommodations  were  primitive  m  the  extreme. 


For  those  Tvho  nwuld  go  to  the  Inland  bv  road  there  )vas  the 
uhiquilous  loll  gate.  Jvherc  fare  for  passage  n>as  exacted. 


East  /Ven.  York  i^as  rapidh  coming  lo  the  forefront  as  a  sccUon 
alive  to  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  demands  of  }>^cfuU^rc. 
Taken  from  the  Monument  lo  Sailors  of  All  Nations  in  Cppr«s 

Hills  Cemeter)}. 


Comanus  Ba)}  in  1867  still  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  a  rustic 
past  and  was  the  anchorage  of  nothing  hul  pleasure  hoals.    In  the 
clear  waters  fishing  was  then  attended  with  success. 
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]UT  of  the  pt-rtod  of  disorgan- 
izfition  I'auKed  by  ttie  Civil 
War   Brooklyn   tmprtfcd  U» 
take  itK  place  a**  a  moiler/i 
city  of  primary  impoi-tance,  Profipcct 
Park  was  com  pit- ted ;  the  Lonp  f^l'ind 
Historical  Socicly,  the  lirooklyn  Club 
and  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  became 
or(fHni/,ationfl  of  real  municipal  char- 
acter.   In  the  field  of  chai'itable  en- 
deavor the  work  dtine  l>y  Brooklyn  be- 
came known   the  country  over.  In 
many  woyH  the  war  hod  proved  of 
actual  advantage  to  the  city,  for  it 
had  drawn  men  from  their  provincial- 
Ism;  It  had  Hchooled  the  KoIdlerH  in 
discipline  and  had  created  executives 
of  keen  jjower,  who  took  charge  of  af- 
fairs and  adminiHti'red  them   in  the 
Jiffht  of  their  new  experiences. 

In  ISfifi  Brooklyn  had  a  population 
of  300,000,  The  expanses  of  open 
territory  of  carMei-  decades  were  fast 


In  March,  1 87  I .  ice  carried  up  b\)  the  Uilc.  blocked  ihc  East  River  bclwecn  Nexu  York  Brookbn. 

being  covered  over  with  homes  and 
business  houses.  Many  big  buildings 
were  erected  at  this  time,  among  them 
the  iron  structure  of  the  Long  Island 
Safe  Deposit  Company,  at  Front  and 
Fulton  streets;  the  Mercantile  Library 
on  Montague  street,  and  numerous 
banks,  churches  and  other  edifices. 

In  its  commercial  relations  with  the 
outside  world  Brooklyn  was  also  show- 
ing the  effects  of  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress. In  1866  the  Erie  Basin  was 
completed  and  opened  to  shipping  on 
October  13;  Gowanus  Creek  was  wid- 
ened, so  that  the  heart  of  the  manu- 
facturing section  was  connected  by  a 
water  route  with  the  sea,  and  in  the 
Atlantic  Docks  trade  assumed  a 
greater  and  greater  importance.  Grain 
elevators  of  considerable  size  stored 
vast  quantities  of  wheat  and  corn  for 
trans-shipment  to  foreign  ports. 

Shipbuilding  took  on  a  new  impetus. 
Red  Hook  was  filled  in.  Over  a  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  waterfront  were 
reclaimed. 


Annivefsar)}  Da\)  in  1872  brought  llwusands  of  Brookhn  Sunda]}  School  children  out  for  a  parade 


i-liJ«k'iiiUlil^lllll.kii  iJuj»LJi!  1:  it  NU' 


A  bulk  of  the  grain  trade  of  ihc  port  of  NeTv  York  ^ent  to  the  great 
elevators  which  had  been  creeled  at  the  Atlantic  Docks. 


Social  organizations  of  various  kinds  expreised  the  democratic  com- 
munf/v  spirit  of  Brookhn.  The  Oceanus  Association.  D'i//i  a  club- 
house on  Rockaiva})  Beach,  ti>as  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  countrjf 

club  idea. 
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The  s^i)/mc  of  the  City  of  iVea>  York,  as  vicJited  from  Broofthn  in  1872.  presented  no  vision  of  the  loft})  styscrapcrj  di-stincd  lo  he 
erected  within  a  few  years  on  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan.    The  artist,  it  will  he  noted,  antidpaled  the  coiiiph-iion  of  the  Brool(l)in 
Bridge  fcp  planning  it  in  his  sketch.     The  port  provided  harborage  for  great  fleets  of  nmchunl  s/iipj. 


jN  1870  the  population  of 
Brooklyn  was  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  400,000.  In  that 
year,  Brooklyn,  which  had 
earlier  been  consolidated  with  New 
York  in  so  far  as  polire  protection  was 


One  of  the  largest  churches  ;n  the  Ctl]}  of  Churches  Was  the  Brookli/n 
Tabernacle.    It  had  a  smdnp  ^apacilX)  of  3.000  persons. 


vosU'd  in  II  bonrd  of  rcininiiHsionori. 
In  1872  there  were  -IsiO  men  on  tho 
force,  tho  cost  of  muinttiininir  which 
was  $r.00.000  iinnuHliy. 

In  1872  Hrouklyn  Hecured  a  new 
cily  charter,  under  which  tho  offices 
of  Mayor.  Auditor  and  f'ontrollor  woro 
made  elecliw,  and  tho  exc\»o  and 
police  dopurtmentK  consolidated. 

In  Fehruiiry.  187;t.  ii  mutis  meettnK 
expresKod  itself  in  favor  of  the  annex- 
ation of  BrtMtklyn  lo  New  Ycuk. 

The  trial  of  Henry  Ward  Hoocher, 
sued  in  1871  by  Theodore  Tillon  on  ii 
chartie  of  alienalint;  his  wife'n  affec- 
tions, conHuniud  «ix  monthH.  ThouKh 
the  jury  diitnifreed,  Mr.  Beecher  wii« 
vindicated  by  jiublir  opinion,  and,  till 
his  death  in  18K7.  he  was  a  |)owerful 
factor  in  Brooklyn's  pulpit. 


The  AcaJem};  of  the  Bruokhn 
Art  Association  was  ihc  center  of 
the  art  life  of  the  cil^. 

concerned,  acquired  a  Police  Depart- 
ment of  its  own.  Power  of  admin- 
istrating the    new   department  was 


On  December  II.  1872.  the  Brookhn  Tabernacle  a>as  Jc.(f.>  J  h  ^^"^^^  ^'''7''""  ^ ftaq" 

Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage  another  church  was  erected  the  following  year,  but  was  burned  m  100 A 
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COODY  AND  "5Ami:y  TM  liUOUiCiLYM 


Work  was  began  JimuaT])  2,  1872,  on  the  long  tallfvJ  of  briilgc  lo 
ipan  the  liuit  River  hclivccn  Nov  Yorl(  and  BTool(l\]n.    H})  1873 
the  l3rool(l\}n  lolPer  had  risen  io  a  considerable  height.     This  vieiv 
shows  ihe  harhof  of  Nejv  Vor/f  from  that  elevation. 


In  Ihe  fall  of  1875  the  nolcd  revivalists.  Moody  and  5an^ep  came  to 
Brooklyn  for  a  scries  of  meetings.    Their  services  n-crc  held  in  the 
Clcrrnonl  Avenue  Rinlf.  to  rvhich  enormous  crowds  of  people  impelled 
fcl)  religious  fervor,  made  their  luaij. 


An  interior  vicD>  of  the  Clermont  Avenue  Rmf(  during  one  of  the  Mood))  and  Sanke))  services  in  1875. 
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Ctl\)  Hail  Park.  Broolit\)n.  in  1876.  looking  toward  the  junction  of 
Washington,  Fulton  and  CouTt  streets  and  Myrtle  avenue. 


K-^  IRAGEDY   visited  Brooklyn 
on  the  night  of  December 
5,  1876,  when  the  BrookljTi 
■  '■ — J    Theater,    on  Washington 

street,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  One 
thousand  spectators  were  in  the 
building  to  witness  the  performance  of 
"The  Two  Orphans,"  with  Kate  Clax- 
ton  in  the  part  of  Louise,  the  blind 
girl.    The  curtain  had  risen  on  the 


last  act,  when  tonnes  of  fire  were 
seen  lickinp  the  flies  on  the  stage. 
The  flames  spread  rapidly  and  within 
a  few  minutes  the  interior  of  the 
theater  was  blazing  in  scores  of  places. 
In  the  rush  for  safety  many  persons 
were  trampled  to  death,  the  greatest 
loss  of  life  occurring  in  the  balconies, 
from  which  exit  was  difficult.  The 
Fire   Department  was  .soon    on  the 


A  vista  of  Court  streei  in  1876.  from  the  corner  of  Waihington  and 
Fulton  streets,  showing  old  places  of  business. 

scene   and    workc'd  nobly,  under  the  also  lout  their  liven.     At  fir»t  thoro 

personal  direction  of  Mayor  Schroi-der,  was  no  intimation  of  the  lo»s«  of  lifn 

but  were  unable  to  rescue  29')  of  the  md  the  morning  papers  next  day  gavo 

unfortunate  spectators.     Two  actors  no  inkling  of  the  tragedy. 


)  1- 


In  the  rush  for  the  exits,  295  of  the  1 .000  spectators  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Theater  lost  their  lives.    This  sketch  shows  ihc  firemen  remov- 
ing the  bodies  from  the  ruins. 


The  burning  of  the  Brooklyn  Theater,  Washington  and  Johnson 
streets,  December  5.  1876, 
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OPEMIMQ   OF  BTIOOXLTM  B5^1T)niS 


S  early  as  1811  a  bridge  to 
unite  the  two  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  was  sug- 
gested by  Thomas  Pope.  His 
scheme  for  a  "flying  pendent  lever 
bridge"  was,  however,  fantastic  in  the 
extreme  and  utterly  ipipractlcable.  In 
1836  General  Swift 
proposed  the  build- 
ing of  a  dike  with 
a  central  draw- 
bridge across  the 
river,  and  later 
Colonel  Julius  A. 
Adams  of  Brooklyn 
drew  up  a  plan  for 
a  structure  of  two 
elliptic  tubes,  sus- 
pended by  steel  rib- 
bons. Colonel 
Adams  showed  his 
plans  to  William  C. 
Kingsley,  a  promi- 
nent contractor  of 
B  r  oo  k  1  y  n.  Mr. 
Kingsley  was  im- 
pressed with  the 
merits  of  the 
scheme  and,  after 
consulting  with  a 
number  of  leading 
Brooklynites,  he 
took  steps  to  have 
it  carried  to  an  ef- 
fective conclusion. 

As  a  result,  an 
act  incorporating 
the  New  York 
Bridge  Company 


was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature, 
April  16,  1867,  under  which  power  was 
given  the  incorporators  to  acquire 
property  for  the  bridge  site  and  its 
approaches.  The  two  cities  joined  with 
private  citizens  in  subscribing  for  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation.  John 


A.  Roebting  was  chosen  as  chief  en- 
gineer, with  his  son,  Colonel  Washing- 
ton A.  Rofbling,  as  first  assistant  en- 
gineer. The  company  was  definitely 
organized  in  the  summer  of  1869  and 
preliminary  operations  were  begun. 
Work  on  th  ■  bridge  w.is  tt  inporarily 


The  Brool(i))n  Bridge 


was  fmalh  opened  on  Mov  24.  Iba3.    A  great  dnpla};  of  fireivorh  brought 
lo  a  conclusion  the  ceremonies  of  dedication. 


halted  by  an  accident  to  the  chief  t-n- 
(<ineer  while  surveying  the  nito  for 
the  Brooklyn  pii-r,  in  June,  1869.  Mr. 
Roebling  developed  lockjaw  and  died 
Hixteen  duya  after  recolvlng  hla  Injury. 
Colonel   Roebling  was  named  uh  the 
snccessf>r  i>f  his  father  and  work  wan 
onco  more  be^un. 
A  caisson  waH  Hunk 
on  the.  site  of  the 
foundation  for  the 
Brooklyn  pier 
March     19,  1870; 
tho     New  York 
caiftHion,    in  Sep- 
tember,  1871.  Over- 
coming all  sorts  of 
unexpected  diffi- 
culties,  tho  direc- 
tors     H  t  e  a  d  i  1  y 
pushed  the  work  of 
construction.  The 
Brooklyn  tower, 
with   :!S.2H  yards 
of  masonary.  was 
completed    in  the 
spring  of  1875. 

The  great  bridge, 
a  notable  achieve- 
ment in  engineer- 
ing work,  was 
opened  with  impos- 
ing ceremonies, 
marked  by  the 
presence  of  Ches- 
ter A.  Arthur, 
President  of  the 
United  States,  on 
May  24,  1883. 
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HEN  Brooklyn  was  phywic- 
ally    linked   to  Manhattiin 
Inlund  it  bt-came  incvi bible 
that   the   two   great  cilieH 
facing-  each  other  across  the  watera  of 
the  East  River  Hhould  he  joined  po- 
litically iiH  well,    Wilh  the  ferry  Hcrv- 
ice  still  an  active  factor,  Jower  p'ulUm 
street,  now  gaininff  additional  advan- 
tagPB  from  the  traffic  of  the  Hruoklyn 
Bridge,  became  the  center  of  activo 
busineHH,    The  city'H  government  wsh 
regarded  as  a  model  of  efficiency. 

"This     Uiooklyn    «yHtem,"  wrote 
John  FiJike,  the  hiBtorian,  "ban  great 
merits.    It  asBurcs  unity  of  adminis- 
tration, it  encourages  prnmptneHs  and 
economy;   it  luealex  and  defines  re- 
sponKibilily,  and  it  is  so  simple  that 
everybody  can  understand  it, . ,  .Since 
everybody  understands  that  the  suc- 
cess of  tile  government  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  Mayor,  extraor- 
dinary pains  arc  taken  to  secure  good 
Mayors. .The      Brooklyn  Hystem 
flcems  to  be  a  stop  toward  lifting  city 
government  nut  of  the  mire  of  party 
politics." 

The  introduction  of  civil  service 
rules  in  the  f)oIice  department  had 
much  to  do  with  the  elimination  of 


In  1885,  lower  FuUon  street  as  vieiuet^  from  the  tower  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  was  the  center  of  the 
cilyt's  greatest  business  aclivityf.     The  Eagle  Office  was  in  the  prominent  white  building  in  the  center 

foreground. 


Fiatbush  avenue  at  its  intersection  with  Eighth  avenue  was  itill  coun- 
tru-lilfc  enough  for  a  pump  and  a  cow.  30  vcars  ago. 


In  1 888.  the  Brighton  Beach  Hotel  was  moved  from  ihc  edge  of  the 
beach  f>j)  a  number  of  locomotives. 


The  East  River  shore  of  the  late  eighties,  showing  the  Brookhn  Nav^,  Yard  and  Wdliamsburgh  in  the 

distance. 


corruption.  This  system  went  into 
effect  in  1885  and  did  more  for  the 
cleaning  up  of  Brooklyn  than  any 
other  political  movement  had  to  that 
time. 

The  city  of  Brooklyn  was  being 
swept  forward  on  a  wave  of  pros- 
perity. Records  show  that  in  1886 
not  far  from  5,000  new  buildings  were 
erected.  New  Lots  was  annexed  and 
the  educational  interests  of  the  com- 
munity received  a  big  impetus  by  a 
gift  from  Charles  Pratt  of  $160,000 
to  Adelphi  Academy. 

In  1887  Pratt  institute,  for  the 
study  of  technical  subjects,  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  importance  of  Brooklyn  was 
recognized  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment when  Congress  appropriated 
?1.500.000  for  the  Federal  Building 
on  Washington  and  Johnson  streets, 
for  the  housing  of  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  postoffice. 
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Haverhyi's  Theater,  Johnson  and 
ihiri})   \fcars  ago,  is  familiar  m 

IROOKLYN'S  (growth  went 
hand-in-hand  with  the  de- 
velopment of  its  transit  fa- 
cilities, which  were  never 
quite  adequate  for  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing demand.  By  1880  the  horse  car 
lines  were  transporting  annually 
nearly  ten  millions  of  people.  The 
slow  service  prompted  the  establish- 
ment of  traction  companies  for  run- 
ning trains  on  elevated  structures. 
Service  was  established  on  the  Brook- 
lyn system  in  1885,  on  the  Union  in 


H'aihinglon  streets,  as  it  was 
mcmor\)  to  manji  Brool(l\)nites. 

188G,  and  on  the  Kings  County  in 
1888.  Four  years  later  the  city 
passed  a  re.solution  permitting  the  use 
of  electricity  for  transit.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  trolley  service  the 
city  ejitered  upon  a  period  of  rapid 
development. 

The  death  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
March  8,  1887,  caused  mourning  not 
only  throujjhout  Brooklyn  but  all  over 
the  nation.  In  June,  1887,  a  million 
dollar  fire  in  the  Havemeyer  Sugar 
Refinery  threw  500  men  out  of  em- 


The  Brool(l\}n  elevated  service  on  Fulton  street  tvas  inslUulcd  in  I  tttij. 


ploymenl.  There  were  strikes  of  car 
employees,  longshoremen  and  sugar 
hou.se  workers  in  the  same  year,  and 


for  a  considerable  time  the  growinjc 
commerce  of  Brooklyn  was  tied  up, 
till  an  adjualment  was  effected. 


The  e 


levated  line  on  lower  Fulton  street  from  a  photograph  made  ,oon  after  service  was  established.  1883. 
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n,r-/-/A.!n)    OF  TrR3  UP  CITY 


]ARCH  12,  1888,  ib  a  memor- 
abie  date  to  many  Brook 
lynitcs  of  the  prfBcnt  day. 
On  that  datA-  a  violent  rain- 
Btorm  of  the  early  mornintf  hourB  de- 
veloped  Huddenly  into  a  K^t-at  blizzard, 
no  that  within  a  few  hours  hoUH(;B 
were   entirely   hemmed   in   by  preat 
hillH  of  banked-up  hhow.    MoBt  of  the 
HtreetB  were  completely  blocked,  and 
the  trannit  Ht-rvieo  wbk  at  a  compleU- 
HtamlKlill.    HundredH  of  thouBand«  of 
dollarH  in  property  damajff  reHulUd 
and  many  liveH  were  lost  in  the  ^rt^aX 
storm,  which  lasted  two  days. 

The  eity.  dfp<  ndent  upr>n  Hupplies 
from  the  country,  wan  complelely  whut 
off  for  a  week,  and  the  food  problem 
in  some  Bcctiona  waH  a  matter  of 
tjrave  concern.  During  the  heiwht  <jf 
the  Btorm  a  floe  of  \cc  was  driven  by 
the  wind  up  the  East  River  till  it 
jammed  in  the  narrow  section  between 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  Island.  A 
number  of  hardy  adventurers  crossed 
the  ico  bridjre  in  the  howlinj?  Rale. 

Other  storms  of  unusual  violence 
viNited  Brooklyn  in  this  period.  July 
8,  1887,  a  ffreat  tornado  swept  over 
the  city,  lifting  the  roofs  from  houses 
and  swcepinjf  down  trees.    The  crash 


of  falling  chimneyfl  and  the  clatter 
of  loose  shinKles  and  window  Rlass 
rose  above  the  sound  of  the  deluE*  of 
rain  that  fell.  Vessels  in  the  harbor 
were  swept  from  their  anehorace,  and 


the  electric  wires  fell  \nU,  a  hopeless 
tangle  as  the  poles  snapped  off  under 
the  stress  of  the  (jale. 

In  another    tornado  ripped 

apart  a  section  of  the  barrack.s  in  the 


Navy  Yard  and  did  considerable  dam- 
aiie  in  other  sections  of  the  city. 

In  1888  smallpox  was  epidemic  in 
Brooklyn.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the 
medical      authorities,     the  disease 
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claimed  a  number  of  victims  and 
many  timid  citizens  sought  refuge  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Drastic 
quarantine  measures  finally  succeeded 
in  subduing  the  plague. 

Other  events  of  the  same  period 
were  the  street  car  drivers'  strike  on 
the  Atlantic  avenue  line,  January, 
1889;  the  burning  of  the  Dick  & 
Meyer  Sugar  Refinery,  September, 
1889,  with  a  loss  of  $2,000,000,  and 
the  placing  undei-ground  of  several 
thousand  miles  of  electric  wires  that 
had  theretofore  disfigured  the  city. 
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The  third  IiToof(i]3n  I  abcmach  tuoi  tlcitro\}i.d  b\t  fire  in  I8')4. 


Work  on  the  Williamsbufg  Bridge  was  tcgun  in  189^)  first 
cable  was  strung  in  1901  and  the  bridge  opened  19Ui. 

executive  session  of  the  old  city.  The 
bill  for  consolidation  had  passed  the 
State  Legislature  in  1894  and  on 
November  6  of  that  year  had  been 
adopted  by  popular  vote.  The  measure 
was  passed  despite  sturdy  opposition 
nn  the  part  of  loyal  Brooklynitcs  who 
maintained  that  the  interests  of  this 
prospering  city  could  best  be  preserved 
by  maintenance  of  its  individuality. 

Plans  were  already  under  way  for 
the  buildinK  of  new  connecting  links 


ONSOLIDATION  of  Brook- 
lyn into  the  City  of  Greater 
New  York  went  into  effect 
January  1,  1898.  when  the 
bell  in  the  tower  of  Brooklyn  City 
Hall  proclaimed  the  passinp:  of  the 
individual  municipality  and  the  birth 
of  a  borough  government  here.  An 
impressive  meeting  in  the  council 
chamber  on  the  night  of  December 
31.  1897,  arranged  by  the  Society  of 
Old  Brooklynites,  marked  the  final 


I'iathush  avenue  at  Lincoln  road  in  1895. 


with  Manhattan,  and  on  December  19. 
1903,  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  was 
opened  to  traffic.    Six  years  later  the 


The  Fourteenth  Regiment  mo 


UlUcd  a,  C.mp  Black.  Hcmp.tcad  Plams.  to,  in  Cuba  in  I  89«. 


Manhattan     Bridge     was  partially 
opened.    In    Ihe    meantime    a  new 
means   of   rapid   irunHportation  was 
being  wrought.    On  January  21,  1901, 
the      Uapid      Transit  CommiRflion 
jidopU-d  a  plan  for  the  liuiUling  of  a 
double  tunntl  under  the  KaHt  Uiver, 
to  connect  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Manhattan  by  ekclrie  train  serv- 
ice.   Ground  for  the  Brooklyn  tunnel 
was  broken  in  .January,  1903,  and  by 
.January  9,  1908.  opi  ration  of  trains 
as  far  a«  Borough  Hall,  Brooklyn,  was 
begun.    On  May  1  the  Hervice  wan  ex- 
tended to  the  I.ong  Island  Railroad 
depot  on  Flatbush  avenue. 

An  event  of  importance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  transit  service  was 
the  gradual  amalgamation  of  all  of 
the  Hurface  and  elevated  lines  in 
Brooklyn  under  the  control  of  tho 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
Thi«  union  provid'-il  a  harmonious 
system  of  trolley  and  train  transit; 
transfer  privileges  were  granted;  faro 
was  reduced,  and  dead  end  termini 
were  eliminated,  fo  that  every  part 
of  Brooklyn  procured  new  advantages. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898,  Brooklyn  sent 
its  quota  of  citizins  soldiers  to  the 
concentration  camps  and  later  to  the 
front,  where  they  endured  all  the  rig- 
ors of  the  tropical  campaign. 
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/^cflf  0/  /it:a(/cmp  0/  A/ust'c,  on  Monlasue  slrect.   1903.  <ifi(/  //f 
spire  of  the  Church  of  the  !!ol))  Trinil}). 


ISTORV  since  the  forma- 
tion of  Iho  Grontcr  City 
has  not  yet  passed  fur 
onouKh  into  the  bnck- 
jrround  to  tula-  its  proper  perspective. 
What  lias  transpired  since.  1898,  in 
Brooklyn,  is  not  ho  much  liiKtory  us 
i«  is  nowH,  for  th3  forward  move- 
ments started  within  tho  past  few 
years  are  still  in  the  transitional 
stage.  New  hinilmurks  are  risinn; 
old  landmarks  are  pasKinp  away.  The 
familiar  and  famous  Academy  of 
Music  was  cifstroycd  by  fire  Novem- 
ber 30,  1903.  Tho  fine  new  academy 
has  been  erwtod  to  lake  its  place  in 
Brooklyn  life.  The  KinKs  County 
Penitentiary  has  been  torn  down,  fol- 
lowing a  bill  passed  for  its  removal 
in  1905.  Kdiicalinnal  institutions 
have  sprunp  up.  The  rapid  oblitera- 
tion of  the  old  farm  lands,  cut  up 
into  buildintr  lots  is  still  Roinp  on. 
Today  there  are  thousands  of  modern 
dwelling  houses  in  artistically  laid  out 


plots,  where  yesterday  cattle  praze.d 
and  crops  were  Rrowinif.  Tomorrow 
there  will  bo  more  houses,  more  busi- 
ness structu  res,  more  factories,  for 
destiny  has  marked  Brooklyn  as  thi- 
greatest  boroujjh  in  the  Greater  City. 

Nor  will  tho  dcvelopmejit  of  Brook- 
lyn follow  the  crude  impulse  of  in- 
dividual taste.  Streets  will  be  laid 
out  with  an  eye  for  arti.stry  as  well 
as  vise.  Sections  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  careless,  ramshackle  con- 
struction arc  to  pivo  way  to  section.'? 
of  civic  pride,  good  to  look  upon.  The 
Brooklyn  City  Plan,  formally  pre- 
sented to  a  general  committee  of  pa- 
triotic citizens  at  a  meeting  held  De- 
cember 12,  1913,  embodies  an  idea  for 
municipal  development  that  is  bound 
to  influence  the  further  growth  of 
the  borough  in  a  consistent,  systema- 
tic manner. 

This  means  that  Brooklyn  will  have 
an  orderly,  well-arranged  system  of 


November  30.  1903.  ibc  old  Academy  of  Mu./c  tvas  dcsiro^cd  hv  fire 


Rapid  progress  marked  the  conslruciior\  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge 
after  work  J»as  begun  in  1903. 


streets.  Water,  sewage  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  will  be  of  an  efficient 
type.  Park  sy.stems  will  be  fostered 
and  the  proper  housing  of  inhabitants 


Kings  Couniy  Pcm/en/tarp.  on  Cron"  Hi7/.  01  near  the  present  sUe  of  Brookhn  College,  prior  to  the 

passage  of  the  bill  foi  its  removal,  in  1905. 


will  mean  more  and  more  for  the 
public  health  and  welfare. 

Commercially  Brooklyn  is  destined 
to  stand  supreme.  Great  docks  al- 
ready fringing  her  vast  shore  line 
provide  landing  places  for  ships  of 
every  nation,  and  still  there  are  miles 
of  waterfront  awaiting  development. 
The  building  of  the  marginal  railroad, 
which  will  provide  ready  freight 
transport  along  the  waterfront,  and 
the  erection  of  the  Connecting  Rail- 
road which  will  open  up  the  gates  to 
the  vast  railway  systems  of  the  coun- 
try, mean  commercial  expansion 
which  Brooklynites  of  the  present  day 
do  not  yet  appreciate. 

Transit  problems  are  in  the  process 
solution.  A  network  of  subways, 
elevated  and  surface  lines  link  the 
residential  sections  with  the  business 
parts  of  the  city.  Inevitable  develop- 
ment will  follow  the  lines  of  transit 
now  being  built.  This  means  greater 
comfort,  greater  convenience,  greater 


of 
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material  welfare  for  every  Brooklyn- 
ite. 

But  a  few  years  atro  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  ran  at  crade  alon^ 
the  length  of  Atlantic  avenue.  Traffic 
on  cross  streets  by  trolley  and  wagon 
was  held  up  while  ti-ains  rushed  abng 
the  tracks.  Now  the  railroad  runs 
underground  and  on  elevated  struc- 
tures. The  old  station  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  more  modern  buildinpr; 
traffic  flows  along  with  no  interfer- 
ence to  the  multitudinous  concerns  of 
a  busy  city. 

Whole  sections  of  Brooklyn  are  de- 
voted to  business  enterprises  of  tre- 
mendous size.  A  majority  of  all  the 
sugar  refineries  in  the  East  are 
clustered  in  the  old  Williamsburg  sec- 
tion, constantly  expanding,  constantly 
growing  in  importance.  Oil  is  stored, 
refined  and  trans-shipped  in  thou- 
sand gallon  lots;  the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  hats  and  other  commodities  of 
every  conceivable  kind  alone  would 
bring  renown  to  a  host  of  smaller 
places. 

Population  has  steadily  risen  as  now 


avenues  of  access  to  outlying  sections 
have  been  opened.  Experts  calculate 
that  by  11»20  BriK)klyn  will  have 
2,500,000  persons  residing  within  its 
borders  and  will  then  equal  Manhat- 
tan. But  a  f  jw  yearn  later  the  latter 
will  be  outdistance*!  by  its  sister  bor- 
ough on  this  side  of  the  East  River. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Brooklyn  include  such  famous  estab- 
lishments as  Adelphi  College,  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn  Law  School,  Bi-ooklyn  Col- 
leg.*  of  Pharmacy  and  others.  Its  high 
schools  are  models  of  modern  effi- 
ciency; its  public  school  system  of  the 
best;  its  churches  known  the  country 
over. 

Bi-ooklyn  is  a  well-rounded  com- 
munity. It  is  proud  of  its  magnifi- 
cent residential  sections,  of  its  sys- 
tem of  parka  and  parkwjiys;  of  its 
institutions  for  public  education,  like 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  and  of  the 
multifarious  activities  of  every  kind. 
But  with  all  its  development  to  the 
present  time,  Brooklyn  is  still  young; 
it  still  has  room  and  opportunity  to 


grow.  The  futur*  ye«rs  will  nee  prog- 
ress fully  as  miirkwl  in  every  line  of 
endeavor  as  that  which  htis  written 


the  name  of  the  little  Dutch  village 
in  indelible  letter*  on  the  scroll  of 
.-\merican  htslory. 
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By  ARTHI  R   M.  HOWE 
F:i>riiiK  <ii-   iiiK  KA<;i.i: 


ENGTH    is    not  the 
measure    of  public 


true 
serv- 
ice. Celebrating  the  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversay  of 
its  establishment  The  Eatrle  would 
not  emphasize  the  number  of  its  years 
were  it  not  for  tnc  conviction  shared, 
we  think,  by  its  readers,  that  those 
years  have  been  singularly  fruitful  of 
achievement  in  the  interest  of  the 
community  it  serves.  Cynics  allege 
that  newspapers  are  published  solely 
to  make  money.  No  newspaper  man- 
agement denies  or  minimizes  the  com- 
mercial aspect  of  its  enterprise;  but 
alt  intelligent  managers  of  newspapers 
are  aware  that  mere  commercialism 
cannot  make  a  permanently  successful 
journal.  A  newspaper  to  survive  and 
prosper  as  The  Eagle  has  for  seventy- 
five  years  must  identify  itself  with 
movements  and  with  men  commanding 
the  confidence  of  the  community.  It 
is  sometimes  the  duty  of  a  newspaper 
to  initiate  and  lead  such  .  lovements. 
It  is  sometimes  its  privilege  to  dis- 
cover and  support  such  men.  These 
things  The  Eagle  has  done,  making  its 
policies  and  purposes  those  that  ap- 
peal to  the  highest  class  of  citizen- 
ship, and  securing  in  turn  from  that 
class  a  moral  support  upon  which 
rests  a  material  prosperity  uninter- 
rupted from  the  day  of  its  birth  to 
that  of  its  Diamond  Jubilee. 

Newspapers  and  communities  grow 
side  by  side.  They  are  in  the  truest 
sense  interdependent.  The  newspaper 
advertises  the  community.  The  com- 
munity sustains,  stimulates  and 
strengthens  the  newspaper.  The 
growth  of  Brooklyn,  from  a  little  city 
of  34,000  people  to  a  vast  community 
of  2,000,000,  is  reflected  in  the  gi-owth 
of  The  Eagle  from  the  narrow  dimen- 
sions of  a  local  and  provincial  publi- 
cation to  those  of  a  metropolitan  and 
national  newspaper.  When  The  Eagle 
was  born,  making  its  home  in  a  small 
building  near  Fulton  Ferry,  the  limi- 
tations of  local  enterprise  were  typi- 
fied by  the  little  hand-press  from 
which  the  paper  was  produced.  As 
the  hand-press  has  passed  into  ob- 
solescence, its  place  now  being  occu- 
pied by  the  electrically  driven  giants 
that  print  400  Eagles  a  minute,  so  the 
insignificant  Brooklyn  of  1841  has 
given  way  to  a  Brooklyn  containing 
more  people  than  any  one  of  twenty- 
eight  several  States  in  this  Union. 

But  mere  size  does  not  make  a  com- 
munity great  any  more  than  mere  age 
makes  a  newspaper  powerful.  We 
have  among  us  incorrigible  pessimists 
whose  eyes  are  riveted  upon  the  past, 
and  who  believe  that  with  the  advent 
of  this  huge  population,  due  largely 
to  our  bridges,  subways  and  tunnels, 
Brooklyn  has  lost  much  of  the  dis- 
tinction possessed  by  it  when  a  com- 
paratively small  and  compact  city. 
That  belief  rests  upon  the  theory  that 
the  fundamental  qualities  of  citizen- 
ship, the  citizenship  that  makes  a  com- 
munity truly  great,  have  undergone 
some  injurious  transmutation  with  the 
infusion  of  new  elements.  A  change 
there  has  been,  but  it  is  really  a  super- 


ficial and  not  a  revolutionary  change. 
The  old  qualities  of  citiienship  that 

gave  Brooklyn  ita  distinction  as  a  city 
of  churches  and  of  homes,  that  put  a 
premium  upon  education,  cultivation, 
thrift  and  clean  living,  are  still  alive 
and  influential  here,  »lthout;h  they 
are  manifested  in  new  ways  and  un- 
der altered  conditions.  In  fact,  the 
Brookljm  now  rapidly  approaching  its 
destined  position  as  the  most  popu- 


an  independent  newspaper  to  criticise 
all  parties  aliko  in  the  public  interest. 
The  exercise  of  that  privilege  ha.-* 
occasionally  cost  The  Kiiglv  some 
friends;  but  it  feels  that  their  Iom 
has  been  more  than  c«mpenw»tcd  for 
by  the  miikmg  of  other  friends  in  a 
conntantly  enlarging  public  among 
which  the  old  Bmoklyn  spirit  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  action  has  sur- 
vived and  expanded.    In  the  exercise 
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lous  of  the  five  boroughs  of  the 
Greater  City  is  obtaining  in  the  shift- 
ing character  of  its  population  a  guar- 
antee of  civic  paramountcy  in  a  fu- 
ture of  splendid  opportunities  and 
large  responsibilities.  This  has  been 
clearly  indicated  for  years  in  the 
growing  independence  of  the  Brooklyn 
electorate  and  in  the  correspondingly 
diminished  influence  of  the  political 
machines. 

Isaac  Van  Anden,  who  founded  The 
Eagle,  was  by  tradition  and  prefer- 
ence a  Democrat.  The  paper  was  es- 
tablished to  meet  the  needs  and  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Democratic  preferences  The  Eagle  has 
retained  to  the  present  day,  but  it  is 
primarily  an  independent  newspaper, 
not  a  party  organ,  and  it  always  holds 
in  reserve  the  invaluable  privilege  of 


of  this  privilege  and  in  this  old  Brook- 
lyn spirit  The  Eagk-  has  led  the  way 
in  many  movements  that  have  hud  for 
their  object  the  bettering  of  civic  con- 
ditions in  Brooklyn.  We  do  not»  mean 
by  this  that  The  Eagle  has  confined 
its  public  service  to  Brooklyn  alone. 
It  has  given  an  ample  and  adccjuate 
share  of  its  time  and  ."pace  to  the 
treatment  of  issues  that  have  been  of 
state  and  national  and  international 
importance,  which  is  only  anoth/r  way 
of  saying  that  it  has  printed  ail  the 
news  and  commented  upon  it;  but  it 
has  alway.'t  put  Brooklyn  first  in  its 
consideration;  always  kept  in  mind 
that  its  function  was  primarily  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Brooklyn  even  be- 
yond the  routine  obligation  of  print- 
ing news  and  comment.  Recognizing 
this  characteristic,   Brooklyn  people 


ami  Brooklyn  organiiations  have 
turned  to  The  Eagle  in  innumerable 
instances  for  help  and  Ioad*'rship.  and 
we  do  not  think  they  have  bwn  ofton 
disappointed  in  the  result*  attainvd. 

It  would  be  imprarticablt'  to  enu- 
merate the  many  causes  in  which  Tho 
Eagle  has  given  .nTvict*  of  peculiar 
value  to  the  pwple  of  Bnwklyn.  of 
Kings  County  and  of  I-ong  Uland  dur- 
ing the  Inst  seventy-five  years;  but 
the  memory  of  this  generation  will  re- 
call what  it  did  to  urouHc  p  blic  senti- 
ment airainst  those   who.  under  John 
Y.  McKane,  employed  both  fraud  and 
force  in  tho  election  of  1803 — a  sorv- 
ice  which  wa-*  no  signally  successful 
and  of  suoli  pronouncwi  value  that  it 
was  impressively  recogniiod  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  given  to  the  editor  of  Tho 
Eagle,  the  late  St.  Clair  McKelway. 
That  was  an  instance  of  its  service  to 
clean  politics  and  to  clean  citixenship. 
Its  campaign  to  secure  the  widening 
of  Livingston  street;  its  persistent  ef- 
forts in  bi'half  of  improved  transit; 
the  part  It  has  played  in  advocating 
the    architectural    boautifioalion  of 
Brooklyn;  its  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cational and  esthetic  side  of  Bnmklyn 
life  in  stimulating  the  erection  of  tho 
new  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  work 
accomplishe<l  through  its  readers  in 
jissetnbling  and  housing  the  first  com- 
prehensive  zoological   collection  ever 
establisheil  in  Brooklyn  are  other  ex- 
amples of  public  service  which  it  has 
been  privileged  to  perform. 

Nor  has  The  Eagle  confined  itself 
to  activities  such  as  those  referred  to 
above  which  find  expressions  through 
its  editorial  and  nrws  columns.  It 
has  employed  its  fucililies   to  bring 
Brooklyn  people  into  closer  touch  not 
only  with  one  another,  hut  with  tho 
rest  of   the  world.      Us  bureaus  of 
information  and  of  travel  have  been 
for  many  years  at  the  disposal  of  a 
growing  public,  which  has  been  served 
without  charge.    Through  these  agen- 
cies it  has  not  only  made  easier  tho 
travel  of  independent  tourists  from 
Brooklyn,  but  it  has  organized  trovol 
on  an  elaborate  scale  for  the  comfort 
of  large  parties  whose  members  pre- 
ferred the  luxuries  of  special  trains, 
prepared  itineraries  and  skilled  guid- 
ance.   It  has  encouraged  almost  every 
form  of  athleticK  through  the  gift  of 
trophies.     It   has   helped  education 
through  its  free  lectures  on  current 
events  and  its  school  contests,  and  It 
has  recognized.  In  a  manner  unique 
in  this  city,  at  least,  the   right  of 
juvenile  readers  to  a  daily  department 
and  a  weekly  periodical  all  their  own. 

The  Eagle  has  been  accused  of  be- 
ing a  class  newspaper.  A  class  news- 
paper it  is  not.  A  newspaper  of  class 
it  claims  to  be.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  designations  is  real, 
vital  and  ought  to  be  apparent.  The 
Eagle  serves  no  class  ^-xcept  the  con- 
stituency of  readers  it  has  treated,  a 
constituency  in  which  are  represented 
all  grades  of  society  as  well  as  many 
men  and  women  who  are  in  a  stat^-  of 
chronic  disagreement  with  views  which 
The  Eagle  feels  called  upon  to  express. 
The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  are  the  only 
remaining  newspapers    in    this  city 
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which  still  commaiul  ii  price  thruu 
times  that  charged  by  their  individual 
contoniponirifs.  The  Ea^'li?  is  able  to 
maintain  this  price,  nhh'  to  retain  a 
class  of  highly  intelliKunt  and  jiron- 
porouB  i-oaders,  because  it  provides  a 
kind  of  jniirnalisni  which  such  a  class 
needs  and  demands. 

Quality  of  circulation  is  better  testi- 
mony I"  the  worth  of  a  newspaper 
than  quantity  of  circulation.  The 
volume  and  character  of  Eagle  ad- 
vertising pay  an  unmistnkablu  tribute 
to  the  quality  of  Eagle  circulation. 
Were  it  not  that  The  Eagle  through- 
out its  seventy-five  years  of  existence 
has  steadily  strengthened  its  hold  upon 
the  families  and  homes  of  Brooklyn, 
assuring  a  ren<Iing  constituency  of  the 
highest  class,  and  one  far  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  copies  actually  sold,  its 
appeal  to  advertiKeis  would  not  be 
nearly  so  convincing  as  it  is  today.  Of 
all  judges  of  circulation  values  the 
advertiser  is  the  shrewdest.  He  has  to 
be  the  shrewdest  because  progress  in 
his  vocation  <lepends  upon  his  choice 
of  mediums  through  wliicli  his  wares, 
whether  real  estate,  dry  goods,  stocks, 
bonds,  or  what  not,  are  presented  to 
the  public.  His  estimate  of  a  news- 
paper clientele  is  therefore  founded 
solely  upon  his  self-interest.  It  is  not 
the  product  of  prejudice  or  of  friend- 
ship. At  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  cool, 
careful  calculation  of  what  the  news- 
paper is  likely  to  accomplish  for  his 
purposes  through  bringing  him  into 
touch  with  tne  most  desirable  class  in 
the  community,  the  class  which  has 
money  to  purchase  what  he  seeks  to 
sell.  The  pre'ference  of  advertisers  for 
The  Eagle  rests  upon  an  intelligent 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  Eagle 
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readers  constitute  an  exceptional  class, 
one  to  which  access  is  a  coveted  privi- 
lege. The  Eagle  is  frankly  proud  of 
the  confidence  expressed  by  its  adver- 
tisers, not  only  because  that  confidence 
means  material  prosperity,  but  be- 
cause it  represents  an  unbiased  judg- 
ment as  to  the  character  of  the  read- 
ers whom  The  Eagle  has  drawn  to 
itself. 

No  other  business  in  the  world  en- 
lists the  attention,  invites  the  approval 
or  challenges  the  condemnation  of  so 
many  people  as  the  business  of  pub- 
lishing newspapers.  What  is  printed 
for  everybody,  everybody  reads. 
The  compilers  of  the  last  Federal 
Census  gave  the  aggregate  circulation 
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of  all  the  daily  publications  in  the 
United  States — and  the  vast  majority 
of  these  publications  are  newspapers 
-as  over  24,000,000.  The  figures 
given  for  the  Sunday  newspapers  and 
for  a  few  other  publications  appearing 
on  Sunday  were  over  13,000.000.  These 
figures  represent  a  part  only  of  the 
newspaper  reading  public  which  has 
grown  up  in  The  Eagle's  time,  because 
obviously  many  of  the  copies  have 
more  than  one  reader.  The  object  in 
pointing  out  the  universal  appeal  of 
the  newspaper  is  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  if  its  influence  upon  the  com- 
munity is  great,  the  influence  of  the 
community  upon  the  newspaper  is 
greater  still.  No  newspaper  is  greater 
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or  better  than  the  community  it  serves. 
The  community  makes  the  newspaper 
and  can  unmake  it  and  sometimes  does 
unmake  it,  as  was  the  case  with  a*; 
least  one  large  daily  in  the  Middle 
West,  A'hich  outraged  a  not  over-sensi- 
tive community  by  the  character  of  the 
news  it  exploited  and  was  mercifully 
allowed  to  die  by  its  disgusted  readers. 
Newspapers   that  exercise   either  a 
formative  or  a  guiding  influence  upon 
public  thought  do  so  not  because  of 
any  superior  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
those  who  make  them,  but  because 
they  give  expression  to  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  those  for  whom  they 
are  printed.  That  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  they  find  out  what  their 
readers  want  and  give  it  to  them.  It 
is  in  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  of  dis- 
covering and  meeting  the  desires  of 
readers  that  newspapers  split  into  two 
great  groups;  one  containing  those 
that  habitually  sensationalize  in  news 
and    comment,    even  manufacturing 
sensation  where  none  actually  exists; 
the  other  comprising  the  conservative 
journals    that    find    sensation  only 
where  sensation  is,  and  that  appeal 
to  people  whose  preference  in  reading 
is  dictated  by  their  intelligence  and 
not  by  their  emotions. 

The  most  satisfying  retrospect  in 
which  The  Eagle  indulges  on  this 
anniversary  is  that  its  record  vindi- 
cates its  claim  to  membership  in  the 
latter  class,  that  its  service  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  purveyor  of  news  and 
comment  has  been  molded  on  lines  of 
conservatism  and  sanity.  After  all,  the 
finest  thing  that  a  newspaper  can  do 
in  the  line  of  public  sei'vice  is  to  re- 
spect as  a  paramount  duty  its  obliga- 
tion to  get  all  the  news,  and  to  print 
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all  the  news  withoul  bias,  without  ex- 
aggeration and  with  an  honest  desire 
to  keep  its  readers  informed  to  the 
best  of  its  ability.  In  carrying  out 
this  purpose  and  in  supplementing  it 
by  an  independent  editorial  policy  The 
Eagle  has  welcomed  the  criticism  of 
those  who  differ  from  it  and  object  to 
its  methods,  because  it  believes  that 
the  strength  of  an  independent  news- 
paper is  indicated  by  the  antagonism 
it  arouses  quite  as  much  as  by  the 
friendships  it  forms.  It  believes  that 
in  cultivating  and  encouraging  this 
spirit  of  criticism  it  brings  itself  into 
the  closest  possible  contact  with  all 
shades  of  opinion,  and  that  such  a 
contact  is  not  only  invaluable  but  in- 
dispensable to  its  success. 

A  cynical  executive  in  a  newspaper 
office  once  said  that  his  motto  was 
consei"vative  yellowism.  The  phrase 
was  a  contradiction  in  terms  as  well 
as  descriptive  of  an  impracticable  pol- 
icy. Progressive  conservatism  is  a 
better  motto  for  the  modern  news- 
paper which  shapes  its  appeal  to  peo- 
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Arthur  M.  Howe 


Arthur  M-  Hovae,  Editor  of  The  Eagle, 
has  been  tdenlifieJ  loilh  nen/spaper  worif  in 
Brool(l\fn  and  Manhattan  for  more  than 
tTuentx/'five  yean.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
The  Eagle  as  a  reporter.  In  1893.  After  a 
period  of  service  in  the  Neivs  Department, 
during  mhich  he  had  much  to  do  mtth  the 
superviiion  of  cop)}  and  the  ma^e-up  of  pages, 
be  reorganized  The  Eogle'i  Exchange  De- 
partment, becoming  Exchange  Editor.  In 
1902  he  began  jvriling  editorials,  as  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff,  under  St.  Clair  Mc- 
Kelma]).  In  1912  Mr.  Howe  Vfos  made 
Managing  Editor,  a  position  he  occupied  until 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  McKeljuay,  in  the 
summer  of  1915.  Hii  long  service  on  the 
Editorial  staff  and  his  executive  experience  in 
direct  relation  to  the  Editorial  Page,  dictated 
bis  choice  as  Dr.  McKelwa)f's  successor  in 
the  editorship  of  The  Eagle.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Hamilton  and  Crescent  clubs 
and  of  other  Broo^ijin  organizations. 

•pie  who  think  while  they  read.  It  is 
possible  to  be  progressive  and  con- 
servative at  the  same  time,  possible  to 
accept  and  put  into  effect  new  ideas 
while  retaining  those  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  permanently  valuable. 
To  be  hospitable  to  the  new  and  also 


retentive  of  that  which  is  at  once  old 
and  of  established  worth  has  been  and 
still  is  The  Eagle's  line  of  conduct  It 
is  reflected  in  the  evolution  of  the 
paper  fn>m  a  small  beginning  to  its 
present  dimensions,  it  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  throughout  its  sev- 
ent>'-five  years  The  Eagle  has  been 
under  the  control  of  but  two  executives 
—Isaac  Van  Andcn,  the  founder,  and 


Secretary)  and  Treasurer 


William    V.  Hester 


IVdliam  V.  Hester,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, came  to  The  Eagle  as  a  clcrlf  in  the 
business  department.  Scptemher  6,  1881.  By 
steadfast  attention  to  the  details  of  bis  mor^ 
he  loon  his  may  forroard,  and  in  1891  be 
mas  selected  Secretary  of  the  company.  A  fere 
years  later  he  ruas  elected  to  serve  as  Treas- 
urer also.  On  Pv'ovembcr  19,  1902,  he  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Eagle  Building. 
Mr.  Hester,  , the  only  son  of  Colonel  tVilUam 
Hester,  President  and  General  .Kfanoger  of 
The  Eagle,  was  born  in  Braolftyn  and  joos 
educated  at  the  Polytechnic.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brooklyn.  Hamilton,  Nassau  Coun- 
try. Metropolitan,  Brool^lyn  Riding  and  Driv- 
ing. Brootflyn  Civic  and  Piping  Rocl(  clubs, 
and  many  other  charitable  and  social  organi- 
zations in  this  city  and  in  Nassau  County 
mhere  he  has  bis  summer  home.  His  only 
son  is  IVitliam  V.  Hester  2d. 

his  nephew,  Colonel  William  Hester, 
who  entered  the  service  of  The  Eagle 
in  April,  1852,  and  who  for  forty-one 
years  has  occupied  the  presidency  of 
the  corporation.   To  his  courage,  wis- 
dom, sense  of  justice  and  appreciation 
of  what  makes  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  The  Eagle  owes  much  of  its  suc- 
cess and  influence.  There  has  been  no 
enterprise  of  The  Eagle  which  he  has 
not  first  weighed  and  then  sanctioned; 
no  progress  over  which  he  has  not 
exercised   a  substantial   control;  no 
peculiar  success  for  which  his  judg- 
ment, penetration  and  discretion  have 
not  been  in  a  very  large  degree  respon- 
sible. His  unvarying  practice  has  been 
to  retain  in  The  Eagle  service  all  em- 
ployees who  have  proved  their  worth 
and  so  to  build  up  within  the  busine.w 
of  newspaper  making  a  system  of  civil 
service    and    a    family  atmosphere 
which  have  been  an  inspiration  and  a 
stimulant  to  all  workers.    He  has  al- 
ways given  to  his  comrades  on  The 
Eagle  a  full  measure  of  appreciation 
for  good  service.    "It  has  been  my 


good  fortune."  he  recently  said,  "to 
surround  myself  with  men  of  char- 
acter, force  and  ability,  and  to  their 
loj-alty  and  efficiency  The  Eagle  is 
greatly  indebted." 

On  this  anniversary  The  Eagle 
would  look  forward  us  well  as  back- 
ward. It  is  pleasant  to  review  what 
has  been  done  and  to  note  those 
hievements  that  may  be  rateil  i\6  of 
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Herbert  F.  Cunniion,  Business  Manager  of 
The  Eagle,  came  to  the  paper  in  1862  as  a 
reporter.  He  was  for  three  years  Albany 
correspondent;  then  he  became  Editor  of  The 
Eagle  Almanac.  After  entering  ibe  business 
department  he  became  a  director  and  Business 
Manager.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
ReV.  Nathaniel  Cunnison,  a  prominent  New 
England  clergyman.  Dr.  Almon  Cunniion,  for- 
mer president  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  and 
Dr.  IValler  B.  Cunnison,  principal  of  Erasmus 
Hall  High  Schoul.  ore  his  brothers.  He  aas 
graduaied  from  St.  Lawrence  in  1880.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publisher*  Association.  He  i»  a 
member  of  the  Brool(lyn  and  New  Yorlc 
City  Plan  committees  and  is  active  in  church, 
charitable  and  educational  wor^  in  Brool(lyn. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Brool(lyn.  Hamilton. 
University,  Civic  and  Municipal  clubs. 

permanent  value  to  the  public  and  to 
the  newspaper  which  serves  it.  But 
no  newspaper  with  the  vitality  of  The 
Eagle  lives  on  its  past.    The  men  who 
make  The  Eagle  today  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  traditions  left  by  their 
predecessors,  but  they  arc  not  over- 
awed by  those  traditions,  nor  do  they 
regard  them  as  necessarily  binding 
upon  the  future.    They  feel  that  The 
Eagle  as  a  Brooklyn  institution  can 
and  must  adapt  itsdf  to  the  changes 
of  the  future   precisely   as  it  has 
adapted  itself  to  changes  in  the  past. 
The  few  whose  memories  can  traverse 
the  period,  or  most  of  the  period,  cov- 
ered by  The  Eagle's  growth  know  how 
phenomenal   has   been   the   rate  of 
Brooklyn's  advance-   None  of  us,  sur- 
veying that  advance,  would  undertake 
to  predict  what  the  Brooklyn  of  the 
next  generation  will  have  become  in 
respect  of   population   and  material 
prosperity  when  The  Eagle  celebrates 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  birth. 
But  most  of  us  are  so  imbued  with 
faith  in  Brooklyn,  so  confident  of  its 


future,  that  we  belie\'e  it  will  attain 
to  a  development  in  which  the  more 
sixo  of  its  pitpulation  and  the  volum« 
of  its  wealth  will  bo  of  sewndiiry  im- 
portance.   Brooklyn  aims  to  W  some- 
thing more  than  big,  something  bottor 
than  rich.    Within  the  lust  few  y^>Ars 
its  loading  citixens  have  awukened  and 
nwnkentxt  others  to  the  nintl  for  un 
ortlerly,  intelligi-nt  and  regulated  sys- 
tem of  architectural  grvwth.  Thoy 
have  rewgnixed,  as  nil  other  obscrvHnt 
Bmoklynitrs  have  done,  thiit  Btxntklyn 
has  grown  up  withnm  lh;it  mlvlhgi'nt 
system,  that  compivheniiive  planning, 
which  have  beautified  »o  many  Euro- 
pean towns  and  cities,  an<l  which  hitvo 
been  so  rarely  applied  n\  this  country 
to  municipal  con»itruction.   They  havo 
pointed  out  an  evil.    Thoy  havo  indi- 
cated the  remedy.    It  remains  for  the 
Brooklynitos  of  today  and  InmoviMW  to 
see  that  the  renuMly  is  effectively  used. 
We  should  havo  n  Brooklyn  that  is  not 
only  architecturally  far  in  advance  of 
the  Brooklyn  of  today,  but  wo  should 
have  u  Brooklyn  in  which  nil  tho  olo- 
s  that  make  for  the  n-fining  of 
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Harris  M.  Crist,  Managing  Editor,  joined 
The  Eagle  forces  in  September,  1893,  as  on 
office  boy.  in  the  IVashinglon  Bureau,  get- 
ling  this  job  through  speed  in  typewriting  in 
competition  with  twenty  other  candidates.  In 
1905  he  succeeded  Addison  B.  Alt(ins  ai 
IVasbington  correspondent  of  The  Eagle.  Mr. 
Crist  has  made  a  specialty  of  political  report- 
ing,  and,  while  Washington  correspondent, 
made  many  lours  of  the  country  for  Ibe  pur- 
pose  of  forecasting  Presidential  elections.  He 
performed  brilliant  wor^  at  llie  conference  of 
the  Peace  Commissioners  of  Russia  and  Japan 
al  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  in  1905.  In  191!  be 
came  to  ibe  borne  office  of  The  Eagle  at 
City  Editor.  Subsequently  be  was  made  as- 
sistant Managing  Editor,  and  then  Managing 
Editor.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man, and  was  educated  in  the  public  tcboolt 
of  Washington. 

life  shall  obtain  their  full  flower  and 
fruitage.  That  Brooklyn  will  grow 
immeaHUrably  in  size  we  know.  The 
duty  of  ourselves  and  of  those  who 
come  after  us  is  to  see  that  the  growth 
is  along  those  right  lines  to  which  The 
Eagle  has  lent  its  support  in  the  past 
and  to  which  it  will  lend  its  support 
in  the  future. 
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I.  Looking  ucroas  the  Ea»(  Rivcr  from  Manhatlan  to  Brooi^lyn.  shov/mg  the  Brooltiyn.  Manhattan  and  IVilUamihurg  Bridges  connecting  the  Imo  horoughs.  2.  Statue  of  Henr}/  Ward 
Beecher  in  Borough  Hall  Square.  3.  Freight  yar./j  of  the  Long  IstanJ  Railroad,  and  /oclorji  huildingi,  Atlantic  avenue,  near  Flathush  avenue.  4.  Facioriej  on  Kent  avenue.  5.  Church 
of  Si.  francw  Xavier.  Sixth  avenue  and  Carroll  street,  one  of  the  many  /inc  religious  strucluret  in  "The  City  of  Churches."  6.  Brooklyn  militiamen  marching  doiun  Bedford  avenue.  1916, 
on  their  n-aji  to  the  hfexican  frontier.  7.  Freight  ihtps  at  the  great  piers  on  the  South  iSroot'iin  waterfront.  8.  Launching  a  modern  dreadnought  at  the  BrooJ^/jin  Navi,  Yard.  9.  The 
St.  Clair  A/c/Cc/u'aV  School.  Dean  street  and  Saratoga  avenue,  named  after  the  late  Editor  of  The  Eagle.  A  (j>pc  of  Brooklyn's  modern  public  schools.  10.  A  midsummer  crowd  enjor/tng 
the  pleasures  offered  hy  Coney  Island.  M.  Fulton  street,  one  of  the  borough's  principal  husineas  thoroughfares,  looking  toward  Borough  Hall.  |2.  New  Zoological  Building  in  Prospect 
Park,  "-ecfe*/  through  the  results  of  a  campaign  conducted  hy  The  Eagle.  13.  A  view  along  Clinton  avenue,  one  of  the  many  fine  residential  streets  of  Brooklyn.  14,  Thirteenth  Regiment 
Armory.  1357  Sumner  avenue,  one  of  the  largest  of  Brooklyn  guardsmen's  headquarters.  15.  The  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Eastern  Parkway  showing  the 
Ittoier  tower  in  the  right  background.     16.  Albemarle  road,  one  of  ike  fine  residential  ifreeb  in  the  more  recently  developed  section  of  Flathush. 
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8.  On,  o,  ,U  ™8„*,n,  „.,Vence.  on       S*o„  RooJ     9^  5„„Jo,  „  oo/  c/„^.n  ,n  on  ^—l^^-^'y  '"^  ^    7  ,^     „  ^e  onj  Soo„,  O.J            !.          -o  U  ,1,. 

roc,  on  ,h.  sr,o,  Bnsft.on  Molorjron.,.    12.  Th.  „,„  l3..,orj,  loJJ.nJ  o/                   ^J^-^J^     ^.j^^^^^  „„„  ,4.  N,^  -4coJ,n,y  o,  Wo.,c.  ioro,,,,,  o.,no.  on</  /)./,- 
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FLATLANDS 

10  the  village  of  Flatlandn 
'  fallH  the  diHtinction  of  huv- 
injT  been  one  of  the  firBt 
settled  placeH  in  KinKs 
The  arable  field»  of  the  aw- 
tlon  held  an  irreslBtiblc  appeal  to  the 
Dutch  huBbandmen,  and  they  early 
concluded  nejfotiationh  for  the  ac- 
quiromont  of  tho  valuable  farrninjf 
property  in  that  Hection.  The  firHt 
({rant  of  land  whh  made  in  the  year 
of  1036  or  Jfi.'!7,  when  Andres  Iludden 
end     GerretKe     Van  Couwenhoven 


Ii»h,   when   in   1666  a   patent  was 
granted   confirming   the   Hettlers  in 
their  property  riKhts.    Great  confu- 
«ion  exiwttyJ,  however,  as  to  the  exact 
location   of   boundary   lines  between 
FlatlandB  and  FlatbuBh,  bo  Governor 
Ixivelace,  in  KffiH,  undertook  to  diHen- 
ianK^c  the  Hituation  by  f;rantinff  Htill 
another  charter.  Thin  alHO  proved  un- 
HatiMfactory;  the  boundary  lines  were 
a  constant  Bourco  of  dispute;  law- 
suits and  perHonal   encounters  were 
continually  keeping  the  farmers  in  a 
turmoil,     Whereupon  Governor  Don- 
jfan,  noted  for  the  facility  with  which 


Tali  House.  T»cst  side  of  Flatbush  avcmte, 
bcttvccn  FmnimoTc  and  Hawthorne  streeU.  1877. 


Entrance  to  Flathmh,  Flatbush  avenue  and  present 
Lincoln  road,  1877. 


section  settled  calmly  down  to  its  rou- 
tine of  farm  life.  In  1788  it  was 
officially  rwopnized  as  a  town  by  the 
(,'overnment  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
when  its  population  did  not  reach  the 
500  mark.  It  was  always  a  quiet, 
Btaid,  relig'ious  community,  felt  the 
impulse  of  modern  development  more 
slowly  than  the  other  towns  and  was 
the  last  to  join  itself  to  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  in  ISOfi. 

Tho  population  in  1738  was  237;  in 
1800.  336;  in  1810,  517;  in.  1820,  576; 
in  1835.  684,  and  in  1840,  810. 


to  a  successful  conclusion  when,  in 
1652,  the  Dutch  authorities  granted 
a  patent  bearing:  the  names  of  Jan 
Snedecor,  Arent  Van  Hatten  and  Jo- 
hannes Megapolensis,  a  minister  to 
the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  early  settlers  who 
formed  his  little  flock. 

Flatbush  showed  the  orderly  de- 
velopment characteristic  of  the  Dutch 
temperament.     Farms  were  laid  out 


bouRht  from  tho  Indians  "the  western- 
most of  throe  (lata  ciilleil  by  the  sell- 
ers Kaskutenu."  The  two  other  flats, 
which  had  beun  theretofore  used  for 
fiirminn  purposes  in  a  aninll  way  by 
the  savapos,  wore  secured  in  the  name 
of  Governor  Wouter  Van  Twiller  and 
Jacobus  Van  Corlaer. 

One   of   tho   orijrinal  purchasers, 
Andres  Huddon,  apparejitly  did  not 
favor  his  purchase  Rroatly,  for  there 
is  ft  recor<l  of  a  transfer  of  his  rights 
soon  after  to  his  co-buyer,  Van  Cou- 
wenhoven. Other  settlers  moved  in,  so 
that  by  1G5I  a  villane  was  formed, 
As  was  usual  in  those  days,  part  of 
the  land  was  set  aside  for  a  common 
pasturaRe.      Tho    Dutch  governors 
were  attracted  by  the  pns.sibilitios  of 
tho  section,  low-lyini?  and  fertile,  so 
much  like  their  native  lands,  and  upon 
his  assumption  of  the.  reins  of  gov- 
ernment Peter  Stuyvesant  acquired  in 
his  own  name  title  to  a  large  section 
of  country.   This  farm  was  worked  tor 
the  Governor  by  Petor  WyeUofT. 

Stories  of  the  enormous  crops  raised 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  practi- 
cally virgin  soil  attracted  other  set- 
tlers, and  by  the  little  commu- 
nity boasted  of  a  Dutch  church  or- 
ganization, the  first  building  for  re- 
ligious purposc.i  being  erected  in  1663. 
when  the  congregation  had  reached 
such  a  size  as  to  render  meetings  in 
the  farmhouses  impracticable. 

Though  originally  governed  directly 
from  the  Governor's  headquarters  in 
New  Ainslerdani.  local  administration 
was  granted  to  Flatlands  in  1661. 
The  charter  provided  for  the  election 
of  three  magistrates,  who  had  power 
to  enforce  all  local  ordinances.  The 
original  Dutch  charter  was  amended 
somewhat  at  the  advent  of  the  Eng- 


he  granted  new  charters,  issued  still 
another  patent  for  Flatlands  in  1685. 
It  was  years,  however,  before  land 
disputes  wore  finally  filed  in  the 
archives  of  the  town  to  become  mere 
memories. 

Flatlands,  with  sturdy  Dutch  dis- 
regard of  innovations,  failed  to  be 
greatly  perturbed  when  the  Redcoats 
swarmed  over  its  fields  and  roads  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  There  was  con- 
siderable bitterness  over  the  British 
disregard  of  personal  and  property 
rights  during  their  occupancy  of 
Kings   County.     After   the  war  the 
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FLATBUSH 


]LATBUSH  {Vlacke  Bos,  in 
Dutch)  or,  as  it  was  at  first 
known,  Midwout,  was  set- 
tled about  1640.  The  orig- 
inal settlers  were  pioneers  from  Flat- 
lands,  who,  following  the  Indian  trail 
down  to  the  Brooklyn  ferry,  were  at- 
tracted by  the  virgin  fields  and  the 
woods  along  the  path.  The  first  set- 
tlers purchased  their  holdings  from 
the  Indians,  and  made  effort  from 
time  to  time  to  get  a  confirmatory 
title  to  the  farms  they  were  develop- 
Ine-   Tbest'  ru'i,'Oli:ilions  were  brought 


Authorities  Consulted 

The  following  authorities  have  been  consulted  in 
compiling  the  historical  data  found  in  this  volume;— 
History  of  Long  L^land,  Benjamin  Thompson  (1839); 
History  of  Long  Lsland.  Nathaniel  S.  Prime  (1845)  ; 
Valentine's  Manuals,  McCloskey's  Manuals.  History  of 
Kings  County.  Henry  R.  Stiles  (1884)  ;  The  Eagle  and 
Brooklyn,  Henry  B.  Howard  (1893)  ;  History  of  Brook- 
lyn, Stephen  M.  Ostrander  (1894)  ;  Early  Long  Lsland. 
Martha  B.  Flint  (189G)  ;  Origin  of  Breuckelen,  Harring- 
ton Putnam  (1897);  Flatbush,  Past  and  Present.  Ed- 
mund D.  Fisher  (1901)  ;  History  of  Long  Island,  Peter 
Ross    (1902);  Chronicles  of  Erasmus  Hall  (1906); 
Social  History  of  Flatbush,  Gertrude  Lefferts  Vander- 
bilt  (1909)  ;  Indian  Place  Names  on  Long  Island.  Will- 
iam Wallace  Tooker  (1911);  The  Eastern  District  of 
Brooklyn  and  a  History  of  Long  Island.  Eugene  Arm- 
bruster  (1914)  ;  Reminiscences  of  Flatbush,  Charles  E. 
Scriven  (1915)  ;  Files  of  The  Brooklyn  Eagle ;  The  Eagle 
Almanac;  Brooklyn,  the  Borough  of  Beauty  and  Prom- 
ise; Rambles  About  Historic  Brooklyn.  1916. 


/  andervccr's  Mill,  near  Canarsie 
lane,  destroyed  1879. 

in  the  new  settlement  along  the  old 
Indian  trail  from  Flatlands.  Forty- 
eight  lots  were  surveyed,  each  27 
Dutch  rods  wide  and  600  rods  deep. 
For  public  use,  several  lots  were  set 
aside.  On  these  it  was  determined  to 
erect  a  church,  a  school,  a  parsonage 
and  a  tavern.  Lots  in  the  outlying 
sections  were  reserved  as  a  common 
pasturage.  In  1656  a  plan  of  pali- 
sade defense  was  mapped  out,  to 
which  each  resident  had  to  contribute 
his  share  in  labor  and  material. 

The  name  Flatbush  first  appears  in 
1667,  when  a  patent  from  the  British 
supplanted  the  earlier  Dutch  grant. 
Land  disputes  were  a  cause  of  great 
worry  in  the  early  days.  Thus, 
while  the  first  settlers  had  paid  for 
their  property  under  assumption  that 
it  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Over  Fifty  Years  of  Friendship 
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OR  more  than  two-lliinls  of  llu*  IiouoimmI  lifo- 
^'B.  M  P  @  linie  of  The  Eaj^lr,  lliis  Slorc  lias  also  lu^'ii 

r  closely  associated  with  llic  <lcvclo|>!ntMU  of 

^  -  Krooklvn. 


1865 


Together,  during  this  half-century,  we  liave 
watched  our  city  grow,  and  have  grown  ourscKcs. 
Brooklyn  has  owed  much  to  the  wise  counsel  and 
guidance  of  The  Eagle — The  Eagle  and  this  Store 
owe  much  to  each  other,  in  the  course  of  (heir  long 
friendship. 

But,  brilliant  as  the  period  has  been,  upon  which  we  look  hack 
today,  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  perspective  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity, which,  in  our  mind's  eye,  we  can  see  brighten  and  brcuulcn 
indefinitely. 

We  look  forward  confidently  toward  a  far  greater  Brooklyn, 
clean,  healthy,  upright,  beautiful,  alert. 

And,  as  far  as  The  Store  Accommodating  is  concerned,  signs  of 
great  expansions  are  evident  in 


and  about  our  buildings. 


They  are  but  a  promise, 
for  the  future,  of  our  broadly 
laid  plans,  to  fit  this  Store  for 
its  ever-increasing  Public  Service 
to  Brooklyn. 


-  7.  J.'  ' 


19^ 
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Canarflfe  IndmriB,  they  laU-r  hud  to 
mako  conccHHionH  U>  the  lUjckawayn, 
who  Bhowcd  up  as  rival  claimants. 
The  IndinriK  were  paid  with  a  (juuntily 
of  Hw;want,  or  wampum;  routti,  itianli- 
ets,  gunH,  powder,  lead,  Hhirts  and 
knives,  m  well  as  "one-half  vat  of 
stronjf  beer  and  three  canK  of  brandy." 

Inlerrniltent  Hqiial)ble«  came  up 
with  rival  townshipH  over  the  poHeK- 
sion  of  the  outlying  landB.  FlatlnndH 
waH  the  principal  rival  claimant. 
Governor  Dontfan'H  f,'rant  of  KiHr,  re- 
OHtabliHhed  certain  bounduricH  and 
confirmed  the.  ownerB  of  Klatbush  in 
their  claimB. 

The  firBt  Dutch  church  building  on 
LonK  Island  was  erected  in  l''latbuHh 
in  1654-GG.  It  woa  Hurrounded  by 
BtockudcB  to  provide  the  Hettiers  with 
temporal  refuse  from  the  savaK^'^ 
should  occasion  demand.  The  church 
property  loHt  itH  primary  advanUiKe 
as  a  flanctuary  from  phyHicai  violenco 
when  the  palinadcH  around  the  settle- 
ment were  completed. 

riatbuBh  had  the  diBtinction  of  bo- 
inff  the  center  of  local  K<*verninent  in 
KinRB  County.  For  many  yearB  it 
was  the  county  scat,  the  first  court- 
house beinff  erected  as  early  as  1085. 
For  several  yearw  the  honors  had  fal- 
len to  Gravesonil,  but  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  courthouse  the  county 
seat  was  again  removed  to  Flatbush. 
This  building  was  rebuilt  in  17i);i,  and 
waa  destroyed  by  fire,  in  IKJilf,  when 


the  courts  and  remaining  recordu  were 
transferred  to  Urooklyn. 

Education  in  Kings  County  was 
largely  advanced  by  the  incorporation 
of  ErasmuB  Hall  Academy  in  1787, 
one  of  the  first  two  institutionH  to  be 
chartered  by  the  Regent*  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Flatbush  waR  a  community  part 
I.fiyaiiNt,  part  Whig,  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution.  It  waB  the  center  of 
numerous  Tory  plots  against  the 
American  arms.  It  is  tradition  that 
MulroMC  Hall  was  the  scene  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  capture  George  Washing- 
ton. Kympathizcra  with  the  colonists 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  during  the  pe- 
riod of  British  occupancy. 

Part  of  the  town,  known  as  Oost- 
wout,  or  New  Lots,  settled  in  1654, 
was  constituted  a  separate  township 
in  18r)2.  The  two  towns  joined  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  at  later  dates,  New 
Lots  firat.  in  188G;  Flatbush  not  until 
1894. 


V  V"- 
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j  ht  Ultl  Lntiuii^i  lo  Creenivood  Cemeter}) 


NKW  UTRECHT 

|HE  first  settlement  in  New 
Utrecht  was  probably  made 
in  l(i'17.  The  property  at 
that  time  was  owned  by 
Anthony  .lanseji  Van  Salee  by  virtue 
of  a  deed  from  Governor  Kieft.  He  did 
not  remain  long  in  possession.  In  1652, 
Cornelius  Van  Werckhoveji,  a  director 
of    the    West     Indies  Corporation. 


bought  from  the  Indians  the  territory 
later  comprised  in  the  township.  It 
remained  his  until  his  death.  Van 
Werckhoven  had  planned  for  a  large 
settlement,  but  the  venture  failed.  His 
successor,  Jacques  Cortelyou,  had  bet- 
ter SUCCCSB. 

Cortelyou  secured  a  grant  from  the 
Dutch  authorities  in  1062  for  the 
township,  a  year  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  village  of  New  Utrecht. 

The  section  was  one  of  the  last 
holdings  of  the  Indians,  for,  although 
Van  Werckhoven  had  acquired  title 
by  virtue  of  purchase  from  "Mattano, 
Mattaveno  and  Cossikan,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  as  attorneys  for  all 
other  inhabitants  and  supposed  own- 
ers of  the  land,"  the  natives  continued 


for  a  long  time  to  live  in  their  little 
village  of  Nayack,  or  Nyack,  the  site 
of  the  present  Fort  Hamilton.  One 
of  the  first  houses  erected  in  New 
Utrecht  was  that  built  by  Nicasius  Do 
Sille,  the  Fiscal  of  New  Netherlands. 
This  house  was  fortified  against  a 
threatened  Indian  attack  in  the  fall 
of  1659 ;  stockades  were  erected 
around  the.  garden  inclosure  and 
equipped  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  set- 
tlers should  the  savages  appear.  Later 
a  blockhouse  was  built  and  the  set- 
tlement -surrounded  by  stockades. 

By  1698  the  population  had  risen  to 
259  persons;  in  1800  there  were  ap- 
proximately 1,000,  and  in  1840,  1,250. 

Continued  on  Page  58 
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BROOKLYN  TRUST  COMPANY 

177  MONTAGUE  STREET 

Bedford  Branch  Fulton  Street  and  Bedford  Avenue 
Manhattan  Branch  Wall  Street  and  Broadway 

Ml  MIU<:it  OF  TIIF.  NEW  YOltK  VI.KAllIXO    HOUSE  ASSOCrATtOy 


Capital,  $1,500,000 


Surplus  and  Profits,  $3,990,000 


Frank  L.  Babbott 
Walter  Si.  J.  BcnedicI 
George  M.  Boardman 
Samuel  W.  Boococli 
Eilgat  M.  Cullcn 
William  N.  Dykman 
John  H,  Emanuel,  Jr. 
William  Hester 
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Francis  L.  Hine 
David  H.  Lanman 
David  G.  L.eggel 
Franlc  Lyman 
Hi.ward  W.  Maxwell 
Edwin  P.  Maynard 
Frank  C,  Mun»on 
Henry  F.  Noycs 


Willis  L.  Ogden 
Joseph  E.  Owens 
Robert  L.  PierreponI 
Harold  I.  Pratt 
Clinton  L.  Rossiter 
J.  H.  Walbridge 
Alexander  M.  While 
Willis  D.  Wood 


Company's  Building,  Mmitaguv,  Clinton  and  Pierrepont  Streets. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
Bedford  Branch 
Eugene  F.  Barnes  William  McCarroU 

Edward  Lyons  Edward  Thompson 

OFFICERS 

Edwin  P.  Maynard 
President 

David  H.  Lanman  Willis  McDonald.  Jr. 

Vice-President  Vice-President 
Frank  J.  W.  Duller  Frederick  T.  Aldridge 

Vice-Prcs  deni  Vice-President 
Willard  P.  Schenck         Herbert  U.  Silleck       Frederick  B.  Lndsay 

Secretary  Assistant  Secretary        Assistant  Secretary 

Horace  W.  Farrell  Austin  \V.  Penchoen  Gilbert  H.  Thirkeld 
Assistant  Secretary        Assistant  Secretary         Assistant  Secretary 
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Historical  Sketch 

of 

Island  Railroad  Company 


IGHTY-TWO  years  ago,  when  railroads  were  new, 
a  group  of  New  York  and  Brookl>n  men  decided  (o 
build  a  railruad  tluouf;!)  Long  ]>land.  It  wa^t  not 
that  Long  hland  by  itself  could  furnisb  businc«!i 
enough  lo  support  a  railroad  that  encouraged  them 
in  ihis  project.  Outside  of  Brooklyn  only  a  few 
thousand  people  could  be  reached  by  the  road,  and 
many  of  these  held  lo  the  belief  that  it  was  unsafe 
and  probably  impracticable,  if  not  wrong,  to  Iravc!  at  high  speed 
over  tlie  country.  Their  fathers  had,  many  of  them,  lived  and  died 
without  going  twenty  miles  from  home,  or  beyond  the  next  township, 
and  they  were  prepared  to  follow  ihcir  example. 

The  incorporators  of  The  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  how- 
ever, had  no  idea  of  building  a  railroad  to  depend  on  I^ng  Island 
business.  Boston,  a  city  at  that  time  rivaling  New  York  in  its  com- 
merce, was  their  objective.  The  mail  from  Europe  llien  reached 
New  York  only  by  way  of  Boston,  sometimes  delayed  nearly  an 
entire  day  when  the  slow  Sound  boats  around  Cape  Cod,  which 
could  make  the  trip  in  sixteen  hours  at  their  best,  encountered  heavy 
weaiher. 

The  railroad  through  Long  Island  would  reduce  this  water  route 
to  a  fairly-short  ferry  trip  from  Greenpori,  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Long  Island,  to  the  New  England  shore  opposite,  there  to  connect 
with  new  rail  lines  building  to  Boston.  This  trip  could  be  made, 
it  was  figured,  in  eight  hours. 

As  an  enterprise  that  could  cut  the  time  between  New  York  City 
and  Boston  in  half,  the  Long  Island  Railroad  starte  -  It  may  seem 
short-sighted  that  these  pioneer  builders  did  not  appear  to  foresee 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  mute  :o  Boston. 
They  did  see  that  route,  but  competent  engineers  were  certain  that 
no  straight  line  could  be  built  through  the  hills  and  rocky  soil  along 
the  Connecticut  border  of  the  Sound.  A  level  line  through  the 
center  of  Long  Island  could  head  almost  as  the  crow  flies  Jiraight 
from  Brooklyn  in  Greenport. 

Such  a  line  was  started  from  South  Ferry  in  Brooklyn,  near  ihe 
foot  of  the  present  Atlantic  avenue,  in  1835,  and  extended  as  far  as 
Jamaica  in  i8j6.  In  this  year,  on  April  18,  the  first  sieam  train  an 
on  Long  Island.  A  little  wood-burning  engine,  the  "Ariel,"  pulled 
four  cars,  looking  like  stage  coaches  strung  in  a  row,  at  what  .vas 
then  the  very  high  speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  from  South 
Ferrv  to  Jamaica. 

This  ojiening,  eighty  years  ago,  gives  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
its  place  among  the  very  first  railroads  in  this  coimtry  to  use  .he 
steam  locomotive.  There  were  seven  companies  that  preceded  the 
Long  Island  in  such  use.  but  now,  through  railroad  failures  aiid 
other  corporate  changes,  there  remain  but  two  companies  senior  in 
their  record  of  continuous  operation.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  stands  first,  as  ibe  oldest;  the  Richmond.  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Potomac  Railroad  Company,  second,  and  The  Long 
Island  Railroad  Company,  third. 

Eighty  years  ago.  then,  the  first  section  of  the  road  on  Long 
Island  that  was  to  connect  New  York  with  Boston  was  put  in  opera- 
tion. Fifteen  miles  more  were  built  at  once,  reaching  as  far  as 
Hicksvilic,  and  then,  the  panic  of  1837  striking  its  principal  stock- 
holders, another  group  of  men  in  control  carried  it  farther  eastward 
after  a  few  years  delav.  . 

Traffic  in  the  country  penetrated  by  this  line  was  not  sufficient 
to  support  it.  All  it  did  was,  on  one  hand,  to  provide  a  way  for  a 
few  Long  Island  people  to  reach  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  on 
the  other,  to  raise  the  value  of  real  estate  adjacent  to  it  and  in  its 
path. 

Before  it  could  reach  its  eastern  termmus  to  make  connections 
for  Boston  business  it  changed  hands  again  because  its  controUmg 
stockholders  could  not  carry  it,  but  it  did  eventually  reach  t^^een- 
port.  where  its  opening  was  celebrated  on  July  27.  18+4-  Then 
Commodore  Vandcrbilt's  time  of  sixteen  hours  between  Boston  and 
New  York  was  cut  in  half  and  the  railroad  m  consequence  took 
most  of  the  business  between  these  cities.  In  a  very  few  years  this 
would  have  made  money  for  its  stockholders. 

Competition,  however,  developed  almost  immediately;  first  by  the 
extension  of  New  England  rail  lines  down  10  Nevv  Haven  and 
through  the  Sound  a  comparatively  short  distance  to  New  ^  ork,  and 
then  bv  the  all-rail  route  from  Boston  down  to  the  old  Canal  street 
terminal  in  what  was  then  the  center  of  New  York  City. 

Bv  1850  the  Long  Island  Railroad  had  not  only  lost  its  Boston 
travel  and  passed  through  two  more  changes  of  manageinent  m  its 
efforts  to  find  business  enough  on  Long  Island  to  make  it  pay,  but 


without  money  enough  from  any  source  to  pay  lit  debt*  had  gone 

into  the  hands  of  a  Receiver. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years,  ihrough  186$,  building  on 
Long  Inland  practically  stood  still.  Enough  credit  was  uhinincd  to 
avert  the  sale  of  the  railroad  property  at  auction,  but  uune  for 
improvement. 

In  Brooklyn,  the  only  populous  part  o(  its  entire  territory,  oppo- 
sition to  a  steam  railroad  running  across  the  street*  at  gride  had 
developed  and  proved  >o  strong  ihnt  in  i860  the  western  inminus 
had  been  shifted  to  what  was  then  Hunter»'  I'otnt,  now  long  Island 
City,  riie  Long  Island  Railroad  thus,  under  compuKion,  left  the 
territory  in  which  there  lived  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of 
Long  Island. 

In  brief,  in  186;  before  the  feverish  railroad  buildiiit;  that  fol- 
lowed the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  all  the  territory  on  Long  Island 
tributary  to  the  railroad  was  that  scrveil  by  the  ninctv-hve  mile 
line  from  the  East  River  10  (ircenpori  and  short  branches  to  Cilen 
Head,  Hempstead  and  Syusset — in  all  its  length  not  louching  a 
single  city. 

All  the  business  beyond  Jamaica  on  citlicr  side  of  llii*  road 
could  hardly  supptiri  it  alone,  and  yet  the  nrvt  drveh)|)ineiit  on  Long 
Island  was  the  building  of  roinpeiing  railroads, 

As  early  us  1854  a  rival  railroad  had  hern  o|>eiied  front  llunicra' 
Point  to  Flushing.  It  made  no  money,  and  its  projectors  failed,  but 
new  owners  thought  that  extensions  would  bring  dividends, 

Along  Long  Island's  north  shore  and  south  shore  alike  for  the 
next  ten  years,  from  1865  to  1875,  a  succession  of  new  railroad  com- 
panies built  their  lines.  Each  found  promising  territory  in  sight  of 
the  Sound  or  Ocean  ai-  Great  South  Bay.  .'\  north  shore  system  and 
a  south  side  system  :00k  shape  and  fougbl  the  old  Long  Islaiul  Rail- 
road, with  rival  .erniinals  on  ihe  Mast  River  opposite  New  York 
City,  and  impossibly  low  rates  that  none  of  liiein  could  stand- 
in  these  ten  y^ars  the  I'ailroad  mileage  on  Long  NIand  more 
than  tripled,  but  at  ihe  end  )f  that  time  all  the  railroads  on  Long 
Island  were  bankrupt.  In  1877  their  stockholders  lust  them  all, 
receivers  taking  .h;in  over  for  reorganizing,  refinancing  and  re- 
building. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  competing  lines,  some  necessary  and  some  un- 
necessary, in  the  -lext  five  year?  :here  was  evolvc<l  a  single  sysleio 
with  the  old  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  as  its  backbone,  that 
could  erve  Long  Island  without  the  useless  expense  of  closely 
parallel  lines. 

One  important  accomplishment  of  these  five  years  was  the  re- 
building of  he  line  into  Brooklyn  ;n  1877.  The  city  welcomed  the 
retu.n  of  ailroad  service  connecting  it  once  more  willi  the  rest  of 
Long  Island,  and  the  Railroad  Company  was  glad  to  give  it. 

From  1882  until  ii<)6  the  new  single  railroad  system  earned 
dividends  for  its  stockholders  on  business  developing  well  through- 
out Long  Island,  but  especially  from  the  popularizing  of  the  ocean 
beaches.  In  these  years  Long  Island  grew  rapidly,  so  rapiilly  in 
fact  at  it!  western  end  that  it  was  found  objectionable  once  more 
to  have  n  steam  railroad  running  at  grade  through  the  busy  streets 
of  Brooklvn  and  its  suburbs. 

Then  began  the  present  period  of  Long  Island  Railroad  develop- 
raen;  and  improvement.  Grade-crossing  elimination  through  Atlantic 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  and  the  electrification  of  thai  line  came  first.  Of 
necessity,  for  proper  operation,  electrification  spread  out  from  the  city. 
Grade-crossing  eliminaiion  work  spread.  loo,  as  fa»t  a*  increasing 
traffic  at  the  crossings  made  danger  there  too  great,  and  autonmbile 
roads  all  over  Long  Island  have  made  this  work  necessary  far  outside 
the  city  limits.  Steel  equipment  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  wood 
as  safer  and  better;  roadbed,  rails,  ties  and  ballast,  all  have  been 
buil;  heavier  to  carry  it,  and  stronger  locomotives  arc  pulling  it. 

The  Borough  of  Manhattan,  a  center  which  must  he  reached 
by  an  all-rail  line — a  necessity  recogniited  for  years,  but  striven  for 
in  vain  by  each  successive  Long  Island  Railroad  management  was 
reached  in  1910  when  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  completing  its 
extension  into  New  York  helped  the  Long  Island  Railroad  10  reach 
its  logical  terminal  there. 

This  latest  period  in  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company's  life 
coming  down  to  the  present  is  one  of  rapidly  increasing  railroad 
business.  Earnings  have  grown  much  faster  than  ever  before 
because  Long  Island,  outstripping  the  re»t  of  New  York  State,  is 
growing  faster  than  at  anv  time  in  its  history.  Improved  railroad 
service  has,  at  least,  stimulated  this  remarkably  rapid  growth,  and 
continually  better  service  will  accelerate  it. 
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Established  1807 


The  Oldest  Furniture  House 
In  America 


Cowpcrthwait's  began  their  career  as  foremost 
in  their  field  over  half  a  century  before  the  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  pohcies  that  have  built  the  Cowperlhwail  ■ 
Furniture  business  to  its  present  high  position  are  the 
same  policies  that  are  in  force  today  and  will  con- 
tinue so. 

This  position  has  been  attained  through  selling 
only  reliable  goods  at  fair  prices  and  arranging  the 
payments  on  a  liberal  plan  to  suit  each  indi\  idual 
customer. 


Cowperthwait  Company 

Flatbush  Avenue  near  Fulton  Street 
Brooklyn 

Manhattan  Store,  6th  Avenue,  between  44th  and  45th  Streets. 


THE  Monumental  Works  of  Thomas  Pitbladdo,  for  62 
years  located  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  GreeniDood 
Cemeler}),  is  today  the  oldest  concern  of  its  kind  in  Brooklyn. 


V 


THOMAS  PITBLADDO 


TN  1914  Mr.  Pxthladdo  made  his  sons,  James  B.  and 
J-  Thomas  Jr.,  his  successors.  Besides  the  main  Tvorlfs  at 
Fifth  avenue  and  Tiventy-fifth  street,  they  maintain  a 
branch   at   Fort  Hamilton   Parkn^ay  and   West  street. 
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The  Eagle  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company 


B  a  ffl  a  B  s  B  s  P  p.  rr  I  I?  P  M  E 
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Original  Site  of  Eagle  Warehouse  1821. 


Lower  Fulton  Slract  Si(-*  of  Eagle  Wcrcbouae  ISft. 


WHEN  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  after  fifty  years  moved  to  its  present  location,  the  old 
property  at  Fulton  Ferry  was  purchased  in  1894  by  the  Eagle  Warehouse  and 
Storage  Company,  and  its  main  fire-proof  building  was  erected.  The  incorporators  and 
trustees  of  the  company  were  : 

Lyman  R.  Greene,  president;  Edwin  Beers,  vice  president;  William  V.  Hester,  treasurer;  David  Bar- 
nett,  secretary.  Directors — Seth  L  Keeney.  William  Hester,  David  Barnctt.  Daniel  F.  Lewis.  Edwin  Beers. 
William  M.  Van  Anden.  Lyman  R.  Greene.  H.  S.  Kingsley,  Cyrus  E.  Staples.  Felix  Campbell,  James 
Howell,  David  H.  Valentine.  Alonzo  Slote. 

The  Company  increased  its 
holdings  and  has  made  several 
large  additions,  making  it  today  the 
largest  and  most  complete  ware- 
house in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Its  chief  aim  has  been  service. 
By  careful  management  and  the 
employment  of  skilled  men  it  has 
built  up  a  reputation  for  fair  deal- 
ing, and  guarantees  perfect  service 
and  performance  of  its  duties. 

OFFICERS 

John  H.  Hallock  President 

John  E.  Cassldy  Vice  President 

Herbert  F.  Gunnison.  .  .Secretary  and  Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


lS9U—The  Eagle  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company  Buildings— J916 


Andrew  D-  Baird 
E.  LeGrand  Beers 
Patrick  J.  Carlin 
John  E,  Cassidy 
Daniel  J.  Creem 
Julian  D.  Fairchild 


Herbert  F.  Gunnison 
William  Hester 
William  V.  Hester 
John  H.  Hallock 
Thomas  M.  Lloyd 
William  M.  Van  Anden 
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Fairchild  Sons'  Funeral  Establishment 


86  Lefferts  Place 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FAIRCIII1.D  SONS.  Funeral  Directors,  have  been  located  in 
Brooklyn  since  1886.  Ilieir  new  eHlabiishnicnl.  at  86  Lefferts 
Place,  is  unitjue  in  design  and  in  its  completeness. 

In  a  large  city  like  Brooklyn  many  people  iivc  under  con- 
ditions where  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  funeral  service  to  the 
satisfaction  of  relatives  iind  friends. 

To  meet  these  conditions.  FAIROIIU)  SONS  have  furnished 
Funeral  Parlors  where  services  may  be  held  amid  perfect  home- 
like surroundings.  Bedrooms  are  also  provided  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  patrons,  where  they  may  remain  until  after  llie  services 


with  the  assurance  of  all  the  comfort  and  seclusion  of  a  private 
home. 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  parlors  or  bedrooms. 

Located  on  one  of  Brooklyn's  beautiful  residenlial  streets, 
the  Fairchild  Establishment,  to  all  outward  appearances,  is  a 
private  home.  It  is  easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  being 
just  far  enough  removed  from  the  noisy  thoroughfare  to  be 
secluded  and  cjuiel.  It  offers  a  degree  of  privacy  and  comfort 
which  IS  most  desirable  at  a  time  when  an  establishment  of  this 
character  is  needed. 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Clock 

203  Montague  Street 


For  FOURTLEN  YEARS  Brooklymtes  have  sel 
their  watches  by  that  Clock. 

Soundless  and  unceasing  as  the  Clock  is  the 
SERVICE  this  Company  performs  for  its 
customers. 

True  as  the  Clock  are  the  GUARANTEES  this 
Company  issues. 

COURTESY  needs  no  striking  attachment. 

EFFICIENCY  lets  the  Hands  speak  for  them- 
selves.  Their  story  compels  CONFIDENCE. 

Nothing  incident  to  the  TRANSFER  OF  REAL 


ESTATE,  the  SEARCHING  and  INSUR- 
ANCE of  IITLES.  or  the  placing  of  MORT- 
GAGES on  REALTY  is  outside  our  field. 

LOANS  on  FIRST  MORTGAGES,  at  CURRENT 
RATES  OF  INTEREST,  are  made  by  this 
Company. 

The  officers  are  at  all  times  ready  to  advise  with 
investors  who  are  seeking  mortgage  in- 
vestments. 

CONSERVATISM  doubles  to  the  customer  the 
real  security  of  assets  and  undivided  sur- 
plus. 


N 


ew  York  Title  and  Mortgage  Company 
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The  Thompson  &  Norris  Company 

Established  1875 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  AND  SHIPPING  CASES 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

CONCORD  AND  PRINCE  STREETS 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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GRAVESEND 

RAVESEND  was  unique  in 
jiB  early  history,  for,  while 
all     the    other    towHH  of 
Kinjfw  County  were  settled 
by  the  Dutch,  thin  ont*  w«h  diHtiricrly 
of  Entflish  orijfin,  althoujfh  the  firnt 
grant  of  Innd  wah  made  to  «  Duteli- 
mnn,  Anthony  JitnHcn  V;in  Hiileo.  Tho 
date  of  the  |]r«t  Hellleuienl  htm  been 
placed  \iy  hlmlorlanii  at  1039.  Roberl 
Pennoypr  artiiilnifl  a  holding  (n  thJw 
section  In  U'A^i. 

The  plelureH(|iio  iiinf  of  GravoHend*« 
history  datcH  from  the  arrival  of  the 
EnfiTlish  settlerH  in   164.3  from  New 
Enffland.     Under   the   leaderHhip  of 
Lady  iJcborah  Moody  came  a  band  of 
pionccTS,  driven  to  this  step  by  re- 
ligious intolerance  which  had  devel- 
oped in  MassachiJoettH,  To  them,  Gov- 
ernor Kieft  readily  Krunted  a  patent 
of    land.     They    called    the  section 
GravcHcnd,  and  the  Lady  Deborah  set 
herself  up  at  the  head  of  a  proHpor- 
OUB    colony.      Indians    infested  tho 
neighborhood,  and  Rave  the  English 
settlers  more  Iroubh?  than  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Dutchmen  eJ^owhere  in  New 
Netherlands.    In  1665  so  threatening 
did  the  savagea  become  that  aid  was 
summoned  and  a  detachment  of  tioopw 
from   tho  fort  at   New  Amsterrlam 
alone  saved  tho  settlers  from  anni- 
hilation. 

The  English  settlers  hoped  to  make 
of  Gravesend  a  great  commercial  in)rt, 
thinking  that  the  location  ot  the  mouth 


of  the  Narrow*  was  ideal  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  harbor  of  Gravesend 
Uuy  was  too  shallow  for  ocean-going 
vessels,  anri  the  idea  was  of  necessity 
abandoned. 

The  town  was  regularly  laid  out  in 
a  square  sixteen  acres  in  extent.  This 
was  subdivided  into  squares  of  four 
acres  each.  The  entire  section  was 
then  surrounded  by  a  high  stockade. 

For  a  brief  period  in  tho  middle 
fieventccnth  Century  Gravesend  was 
the  county   seat   of   Kings  County. 
Progress  in  a  material  way  was  ex- 
tremely slow,  so  that  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  there  were  but  .'J50 
inhabitants   in   tho   township.  The 
residents  of  the  section  were  sturdy 
supporters  of  the  cause  of  the  colon- 
ists and  fought  against  the  British 
after  they  had  landed  in  Gravesend 
Bay. 


BUSHWICK 


REENPOINT,  earlier  known 
as  Cherry  Point,  the  first 
settlement  .'n  the  town  of 
Bushwick,  was  probably  set- 
tled OS  early  as  1638,  and  the  village 
of  Bushwick  some  twenty-two  ye.ar.s 
later.     At  the  behest  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  a  blockhouse  was  erected 
in  tho  latter  settlement,  following  an 
official  visit  in  1661,    Local  govern- 
ment was   at  once  established  and 
three  magistrates  were  named — Peter 


Long  Island  Ra'-lroaJ  Tunnel  Under 
Atlantic  avenue. 

De  Witt,  Jan  Zeeaw  and  Jan  Tilje. 
Fourteen  of  the  first  settlers  were 
French;  the  remainder  Dutch.  At 
the  time  of  its  establishment,  Bost- 
wijck,  as  it  was  known  to  the  Dutch, 
consisted  of  about  twenty-five  fami- 
lies. The  first  patent  was  secured  In 
1648. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  advent  of  the  English,  a  min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  England  was 
saddled  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  for 
his  support  they  were  taxed  175  guild- 
ers annually.  So  much  opposition  to 
this  enforced  religion  developed  that 
Governor  Nicolls  reduced  the  tax  to 
100  guilders,  which  was  paid  by  the 
resident.^,  although  they  protested 
vehemently.  The  church  itself  was 
not  a  success  for  the  disgruntled  bur- 
ghers refuse''  to  attend  divine,  services 
thrust  at  them  in  so  arbitrary  a  fash- 


ion. Instead,  they  attended  and  gave 
their  support  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  Brooklyn. 

A   town   charter  was  granted  to 
Bushwick  in  1667  by  Governor  Nicolls, 
and  another  twenty  years  later  by 
Governor  Dongan.    The  temporary  re- 
turn of  the  Dutch  to  power  squelched 
forever  the  attempt  to  foist  unwel- 
come religious  doctrines  upon  the  resi- 
dents of  the  town.     The  Episcopal 
Church,  however,  gained  a  new  foot- 
hold during  the  days  of  British  occu- 
pancy in   the   Revolutionary  period, 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Bush- 
wick was  the  most  hostile  of  any  of 
the  Dutch  towns  on  Long  Island  to 
the   Royalist  cause. 

In   1800,   Richard  M.  Woodhull,  a 
New  York  merchant,  provided  the  im- 
petus for  a  new  advance.    He  estab- 
lished a  ferry  from  New  York  to  the 
foot   of   the   present    North  Second 
street.    Woodhull  had  bought  up  con- 
siderable  property  in  the  Bushwick 
section  and  had  laid  it  out  in  city  lots. 
The    section    under   development  he 
named  Williamsburgh.  In  honor  of  the 
surveyor,  Colonel  Williams,  an  engi- 
neer of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.   A  ferry  house  was  erected, 
and  soon  after  that  a  tavern,  but  set- 
tlers could  not  be  persuaded  to  come 
over  in  any  large  numbej-s.    The  fail- 
ure to  dispose  of  the  property  brought 
Woodhull  to  grief,  and  in  1805  the 
holdings  of  this  pioneer  real  estate 
exploiter  were  sold  by  the  sheriff. 

A  rival  development  and  ferry  serv- 
ice had  been  established  by  Thomas 
Morrell  of  Newtown,  and  the  conse- 

Contiuued  on  Page  64 


THE  ni.iin  office  and  four  branch  offices  of 
Tiic  PconU'S  Trust  Company  are  located  so  as 
to  scr\x  Brooklyn's  scittcred  population  with 
a  maximum  of  convenience  for  clients. 

Look  for  the  address  which  is  nearest  you.  There 
you  will  find  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  depcnd.ible, 

THE  PEOPLES  TRUST  COM 

Bedford  Branch:    Nastr.ind  A^c.  cor.  Herkimer  Sc. 
Bay  Kidge  Branch:    Fihh  Ave.,  cor.  54111  St. 


Well-organized  service  which  covers  every  depart- 
ment of  b.inlcing— trust  funaions.  checkmg  and 
special  interest  accounts  and  safe-deposit  facilities. 
In  addition  to  these  functions  The  Peoples  Trust 
Company  ser\'es  Brooklyn  busmess  men  as  an 
active  commercial  bank. 

PANY,  181-183  Montague  Street 

Fljthush  Aye.  Brunch:    4}  Flatbush  Ave. 
ft  '.ilbhotit  Branch:    Qincon  Ave.,  cor.  M)Tdc  A\-c 
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One  Hundred  Years  of  Rope  -  Making 

To  manufacture  one  product  continuously  for  a  century,  to 
market  it  during  all  those  years  under  the  same  name  guarantees, 
as  nothing  else  can,  the  high  quality  of  the  product  and  the  fair 
dealing  of  those  in  charge  of  the  business. 

Starting  one  hundred  years  ago  as  manufacturers  of  cord- 
age only,  we  now  are  the  only  company  making  every  kind  of 
rope, 

ire  Rope    Cordage    Fibreclad  Rope 

The  Waterbury  Factory  in  Brooklyn  now  covers  three  city 
blocks,  and  its  yearly  output  of  both  Wire  and  Fiber  Rope  is 
enormous.     In  the  Marine,  Coal  Mining,  Contracting  and  Oil 
Fields  and  in  other  industries  the  demand  for  our 
product  frequently  outstrips  our  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing it. 


WATERBURY  COMPANY 

63   PARK  ROW,   NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO,  419  West  12th  Place 
DALLAS,  TEXAS,  A.  T.  Powell  &  Co..  911  Southwestern  Life  BIdg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  45-55  Davis  St. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  1018  Maison  Blanche  BIdg.,  Canal  and  Dauphine  Sts. 
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CITIES  SERVICE  COMPANY 


HE  Company,  through  its  subscrib- 
ers, furnishes  Public  Ulilty  service 
to  approximately  two  hundred 
communities,  and  its  earnings 
from  these  sources  arc  about  equally  di- 
vided between  electricity  and  gas.  Cities 
Service  Company  also  owns  subsidiaries 
which  are  among  the  largest  producers  of 
Oil  in  the  United  Stales. 

The  Company  is  conservatively  financed 
and  the  earnings  available  for  the  payment 
of  dividends  are  more  than  three  limes  the 
amount  required  for  the  Six  Per  Cent.  Cumu- 
lative dividend  on  the  preferred  stock.  The 
balance  accruing  to  the  common  stock  is  at 
present  at  the  rate  of  Iwenty-five  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  rapidly  increasing. 

There  is  an  international  market  for  both 
the  common  and  preferred  shares,  which  are 


quoted  daily  in  all  New  York  newspapers 
and  regularly  in  all  important  financial 
journals. 

The  sales  from  abroad,  where  originally 
more  than  half  the  preferred  stock  was  held, 
have  kept  the  preferred  stock  at  bargain 
prices  for  many  months.  This  condition  is 
changing  daily  as  the  amount  abroad  is 
rapidly  diminishing. 

Cities  Service  Company  was  one  of  three 
public  utility  corporations  whose  stocks 
were  included  in  the  collateral  securing  the 
recent  $250,000,000  loan  to  Great  Brilam. 

The  preferred  stock  of  Cities  Service 
Company  is  recommended  for  permanent  in- 
vestment, as  it  combmes  all  the  important 
elements  of  safety  of  principal,  security  of 
income,  and  ready  marketability.  At  pres- 
ent prices  the  return  on  the  preferred  stock 


is  nearly  seven  per  cent.  The  common 
stock  is  recommended  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  wait  for  large  future  profits. 

Monthly  dividends  are  paid  on  both 
classes  of  stock  at  the  annual  rate  of  six 
per  cent,  in  cash  and  stock  dividends  are 
being  paid  upon  the  common  stock  in  in- 
creasing amounts. 

The  Company  has  no  funded  debt,  ex- 
cepting a  small  amount  of  convertible 
Debentures  outstanding,  and  the  Company 
has  no  floating  indebtedness. 

The  Company  has  had  a  remarkable  his- 
tory and  every  indication  seems  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  it  will  have  a  still  more  re- 
markably prosperous  future. 

Correspondence  and  investment 
inqidries  solicited. 


HENRY  L  DOHERTY  &  COMPANY 

Bond  Department 

Sixty  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  Hanover  5621 


COR.  MYRTLE  AVE.  &  BRIDGE  ST.  B'KLYN. 


Seventy-three  Years  In 
In  Brooklyn 


B 


usiness 


t  Seventy-three  years  in  business 
means  somethin^y;.  Mason's  has  the 
unique  record  of  sellin^i^-  Furniture, 
Carpets,  Housefurnishing  Goods, 
etc.,  for  seventy-three  years  in  the 
same  place.  Myrtle  Avenue  has  been 
a  furniture  center  ever  since  Mason's 
established  there. 

Medium  and  High  Grade  Furni- 
ture has  given  satisfaction  all  these 
years. 

Reliable  Goods — Cash  Prices — 
Convenient  Credit- 
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HUMBERT  AND  ANDREWS 


ESTABLISHED    1  S7  9 


Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

Jellies,  Preserves,  Jams  and  Genuine  Calf's  Foot  Jelly 


THE  ORIGINAL 
BUILDING  WITH 
TWO  STORIES 
ADDED  JN 
1896 


B£R6tH  JTREf T 
MJILDIN<;  ERECTiD 
IM  1907  70  BE  II- 
TENDEDtYAFOUR 
JTOHV,  50  COOT 
FftOHTAGE  AHHEX 
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E.  W.  Bliss  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


N  few  of  the  industrial  arts  has  there 
been  such  progress  in  recent  years  as 
in  that  of  working  sheet  metal  into 
commercial  articles  and  portions  of 
mechanism.  It  has  developed  from  a  crude  state 
to  an  elaborate  science  within,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  short  period  of  time.  So  much  so, 
that  the  power  press,  with  its  many-sided  appli- 
cations for  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  work,  is  today  recog- 
nized as  an  absolute  necessity 
in  machine  plants  seeking  the 
highest  etliciency. 

Until  recent  years  the  ma- 
chines used  in  working  sheet 
metal  were  exceedingly  simple, 
but  constant  demand  for  a 
cheaper  and  more  uniform 
product  has  had  the  effect  of 
focusing  many  minds  on  devel- 
oping the  original  and  primitive 
methods  formerly  used,  with 
the  result  that  today  articles 


are  made  of  stamped  metal  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  produced  by  the  more  ex- 
pensive method  of  casting  and  machining  in 
machine  tools.  One  of  the  large  industries  in 
which  this  development  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  is  the  building  of  automobiles. 

Linked  with  the  development  of  the  indus- 
try is  the  name  of  E,  W.  Bliss  Company,  Brook- 


LONDON  WORKS 
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l_\n,  N.  Y.,  who  were  the  pioneers  in  the  field. 
The  name  "Bliss"  is  the  one  most  widely  known 
in  connection  with  building  machinery  tor  sheet 
metal  working.    This  being  due  in  a  great  meas- 


ERECTING  SHOP  FOR 
HEAVY  MACHINERY 


ure  to  the  many  new 
and  improved  machines 
which  are  constantly  be- 
ing designed  and  built 
by  this  Company.  The 
machines  are  used  in  in- 
numerable industries 
and  are  shipped  all  over 
the  globe,  there  being  practically  no  country  in  which 
you  will  not  find  "Bliss"  machinery  in  operation. 

That  the  product  of  this  Company  is  recognized  as  the  supe- 
rior of  its  kind  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  in  competition  with 
American  and  foreign  makes  it  has  received  the  highest  awards 
at  universal  expositions — from  that  at  Vienna,  in  1873,  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in  1915.  The  accom- 
panying photographs  show  certain  portions  of  the  Bliss  Com- 


pany's buildings  and  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  oi  ihe 
plant. 

ihe  business  originally  consisted  exclusively  of  the 
manufacture  of  presses  and  dies  tor  making  alt  kinds  of 
sheet  metal  goods;  also  Iniilding  special  machineiy.  To 
tliese  lines  have  been  added  the  making  of 
Seamless  Hydraulic  Forgings.  the  Bliss-l.eavitt 
\utomobile  Torpedo,  Armor  Piercing.  Semi- 
Armor  Piercing  and  High  Hxplosive  Shells. 

The  history  of  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Ctmpany 
extends  over  a  period  of  years,  having  started 
in  the  year  1 867  under  the  firm  name  of  Mays 
&  Bliss,  occupying  a  portion  of  one  floor  In  a 
factory  building,  employing  a  few  workmen. 
In  1871  Mr.  J.  H.  Williams  bought  Mr.  Mays' 
interest  and  the  firm  of  Bliss 
Sc  Williams  carried  on  the  con- 
stantly growing  business  until 
1881,  at  which  time  Mr.  Bliss 
took  over  Mr.  Williams'  inter- 
est and  Continued  the  business 
under  his  own  name  until  it 
was  incorporated  in  1886. 

The  growth  development  of 
the  business  is  shown  by  the 
amount  of  floor  space  re- 
quired by  its  different  depart- 


PARIS  WORKS 


FOUNDRY  BUILDING 

inents,  in  which  employment  is  given 
to  between  10,000  and  12,000  men. 

The  floor  space  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Company  for  tmanu- 
facturing  purposes  is  about  82.^,000 
square  feet.  In  addition,  it  leases  and 
uses  for  manufacturing  about  292,000 
square  feet.  The  Company  also  owns 
additional  ground  available  for  future 
building  operations,  amounting  to 
538,000  square  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  Brooklyn  plants 
mentioned  above,  the  Bliss  Company 
also  operates  branch  factories  located 
in  London  and  Paris,  both  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations. 
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quent  rivalry,  with  itH  fights  over 
riffhtfi  of  way,  had  reUrded  the 
growth  of  the  whole  nection.  With 
tho  collapse  of  the  Woodhull  land 
boom,  the  Moirtdl  ferry  became-  the 
Hole  medium  of  Hervice  betwee  n  that 
Bection  and  New  York.  The  name 
Wini(im«btirKh,  K-^leclcd  by  WoodhiiM. 
survived,  although  thfi  founder'H  other 
planB  had  been  disrupted.  Thin  name, 
oiiginully  apelled  with  the  final  "h," 
waB  chanKcd  to  WilHamsburjr  in  liiUr 
yeai'H. 

RoadB  wore  opened;  the  village 
proBpcred;  a  real  land  boom  followt-d; 
buHiness  beeame,  important.  ThiH  con- 
tinued until  the  "fJoneral  Commerc-iu! 
CrlHlH"  in  1H;17,  and  from  then  till 
1844  bankruptcy  followed  biinkruptey 
as  the  tide  of  progresB  swept  to  Its 
obb.  Tho  starting  point  of  the  rally 
was  in  1810,  when  WllIiamHbuiKh  waH 
separated  from  BuBhwick.  When  ma- 
terial nffiiirB  renchcd  a  more  normal 
baHirt,  HK'tfition  waH  fitnrted  for  a  city 
charter. 

It  wafi  In  1851  thai  \\w  LegiHlature 
passed  tho  act  constituting  Williama- 
burgh  a  city,  and  iho  <-hiinno  from 
villiigo  government  went  into  effect 
on  January  1  of  the  year  following. 
The  firHt  Mayor  wafi  Dr.  Abraham 
J.  Berry.  William  Wall,  the  Kvcond 
and  last  Mayor,  afifiumed  nffiee  Janu- 
ary 1,  18154.  The  political  cnbnifl, 
under  which  tho  city  suffered  Kerious 
misrule,  made  the  Mayor  an  eiirnest 
advocate  of  consolidation  with  Brook- 
lyn. On  January  1,  1855,  the  city 
of  WilHaiiiHburRh  becanio  part  of  tlio 
city  of  Brooklyn. 
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MASURY'S 

Perfection  FldT  G)lors 

in        shddGS  and  whitp 


HESE  are  the  colors  that  give  a  smooth,  velvety 
finish  that  retains  its  beauty  under  the  most  severe 
service  conditions.  May  be  washed  clean  with 
soap  and  water  without  damaging  the  surface  or  in  any 
way  altering  the  finish. 

For  Boudoir,  Hall,  Dining  Room,  Library,  Bath, 
Kitchen,  Office. 

Masury  Paints  are  now,  always  have  been,  and  always 
will  be  the  standard  of  excellence  in  their  respective  lines 

JOHN  W.  MASURY  &  SON 


New  York 


Founded  1SS5 
Chicago  Minneapolis 


Kansas  City 
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GREAT  PLANT  OF  THE  NEIV  YORK  DOCK  COMPANY.  COyERINC  J  flREE  MILES  ON  BROOKLYN'S  H  A  I LR- 

FRONT,  FROM  THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE  TO  THE  ERIE  BASIN 

New  York  Dock  Company 


O  THE  UNINITIATED  an  altempl  to  find 
romance  in  a  corporation  bearing  the  prosaic  name 
of  the  New  York  Dock  Company  must  seem  a 
fruitless  undertaking.  And  yet  Victor  Hugo  could 
have  constructed  one  of  his  gripping  tales  out  of  the 
business  and  history  of  this  company  without  any 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  if  the  great  French 
writer  of  realistic  stories  had  met  President  William  E.  Halm  in  the 
lalter's  office  in  the  South  Ferry  Building,  Manhattan,  and  enjoyed 
an  hour's  chat  with  him  about  the  beginnmg  and  the  development  of 
the  vast  enterprise  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

From  President  Halm's  office  windows  a  line  view  can  be  had  of 
the  great  plant  of  the  New  ^'o^k  Dock  Company,  covering  the  Brooklyn 
waterfront  of  the  East  River  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  the  Erie 
Basin,  a  distance  of  three  miles. 

Indeed,  there  is  romance  to  spare  in  ihe  rise,  fall,  resurrection  and 
final  success  "beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice"  of  this  globe  encircling 
commercial  undertaking  modestly  called  the  New  York  Dock  Company. 

President  Halm  himself  regrets  the  name.  He  thinks  it  is  not 
sufficiently  descriptive — that  it  does  not  convey  anything  like  a  correct 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  company's  business  activities.  The  New 
York  Dock  Company  owns  three  miles  of  waterfront  in  the  greatest 
harbor  of  America:  it  owns  the  largest  warehouse  system  and  the 
largest  pier  system  on  this  continent,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
manufacturing  plants.  It  operates  more  than  200  warehouses.  39  piers, 
and  three  railroad  terminals,  consignments  to  and  from  rail  lines  being 
handled  direct  by  cars  which  deliver  and  receive  shipments  at  the  door 
of  the  manufacturing  buildings. 

Into  the  company's  docks  come  ships  bringing  cargoes  from  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  earth.  Not  less  than  nineteen  great  steamship 
lines  berth  at  its  piers,  while  ten  tnink  line  railroads  connect  with  the 
company's  railroad  terminals. 

To  illustrate  the  enormous  quantities  of  products  harbored  in 
the  storehouses  of  the  New  York  Dock  Company  it  need  only  be  said 
that  at  the  present  moment  they  contain  more  than  a  million  bags  of 
coffee,  a  million  bushels  of  grain,  above  100.000  tons  of  sugar. 
I  50.000  bags  of  cocoa.  23.000  cases  of  rubber  (worth  about  $3,000.- 
000  at  the  present  high  price  of  that  article)  and  an  endless  variety  of 
other  commodities,  roughly  valued  at  $25,000,000.  It  is  worth 
mentionmg  that  in  the  month  of  January.  1911.  the  value  alone  of  the 
coffee  stored  by  the  company  in  its  warehouses  amounted  to  $32,000.- 


000.  or  $2,000,000  more  than  the  par  value  of  its  outstanding  stocks 
and  bonds. 

The  origin  of  this  merchandise,  the  labor  expended  in  its  pro- 
duction by  civilized  and  half-civilized  men  of  every  clime,  the  hn/ard 
in  bringing  it  over  treacherous  seas  safely  to  this  port  and  the  proce*- 
of  its  ultimate  distribution  among  millions  of  human  beings,  rich  and 
poor,  the  blessed  and  the  unblessed  is  there  not  food  for  the  imagination 
in  this  and  enough  romance  to  fill  volumes? 

But  that  is  not  all.  I  he  "local  atnK)sphere"is  there,  too.  Very 
few  people  in  the  borough  know  that  the  New  York  Dftrk  Company, 
under  the  name  of  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Wateliousc  Company,  was 
founded  nearly  a  generation  ago  by  men  whose  names  are  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  Brooklyn  -  Pierrepont.  Woodruff,  ("linton, 
McCormick.  Dows,  Martin,  Fay.  Robert.  Prentis  and  others,  and 
these  names  are  perpetuated  to  this  day  in  the  nomenclature  of  groups 
of  warehouses  of  the  New  York  Dock  Company. 

These  men.  representing  the  old  aristocracy  of  Brooklyn,  .ind 
all  of  them  residents  of  "the  I  leights."  originally  owned  each  a  strip 
of  waterfront  with  a  pier  for  bathing,  fishing  and  pleasure  boatt. 
within  easy  reach  of  their  homes.  As  the  traffic  in  ^  river  grew  the 
use  of  these  piers  was  gradually  changed  to  commercial  pur[H)se9. 
Eventually  the  owners  consolidated  their  shore  properties  and  organi/cd 
the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company,  whose  chief  buiincss 
was  to  be  the  handling  of  grain.  Large  grain  elevators  were  built 
and  for  a  while  the  company  prospered.  But  soon  the  commerce  in 
grain  at  this  port  began  to  decline  owing  to  increased  terminal  facilities 
at  other  Atlantic  ports  and  lower  rail  rates  to  those  points,  and  the 
company  failed- 

The  New  York  Dock  Company  was  then  organized  and  acquired 
all  the  property  of  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company. 
While  also  handling  grain,  the  new  company  did  not  make  this  article 
its  chief  reliance,  but  at  once  branched  out  into  a  general  warehouse 
business.  Its  motto  was  "improvements."  From  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  it  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and  is  today  constantly  adding 
to  and  improving  its  enormous  plant  which  now  represents  an  investment 
of  $30,000,000.  The  company  had  its  ups  and  downs,  too.  but  wise 
seamanship  carried  it  safely  through  the  shoals  and  into  the  harbor  of 
permanent  prosperity. 

Just  now  the  New  York  Dock  Company  has  a  $2,000,000 
construction  program  under  way.  This  includes  three  new  piers  of 
great  size  which  will  be  located  directly  over  the  Joralcmon  street. 
Clark  street  and  Montague  street  river  tunnels. 
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A  Monument  to  the  Vision  of  the  Mail  Order  Pioneer 


Forty-two  years  ago  the  late  A.  Montgomery  Ward  conceived  the  idea  of  Mail 
Order  merchandise.  ■  i  j 

In  those  days  such  methods  were  unheard  of.    They  were  not  considered  prac- 
tical   so  he  was  laughed  at^riticised-interfered  with.     But  he  hung         P^^,^^;;^'"^^-  ^^^''^^ 
Thorne  was  an  early  associate  and  together  they  developed  the  first  real  Mail  Order  business  m 

FmmTfew  small  rooms  on  a  back  street  of  Chicago,  ihe  business  sleadily  grew  into  a  national  inst.tuton  employ- 
ing  over  six  thousand  people  in  five  different  distributing  plants  throughout  tbe  United  States. 
Our  Nrw  York  houlf  i«  ih.rc  y«r,  c.ld-a  (.limn  F.a.lcn  monumcnl  lo  ll.c  minds  of  ihe  m.n  who  made  U  posvblr. 

Like  our  vMiau.  olhrr  plan..  H  i,  a  modrl  of  ealhuMa.m  and  lovaKy.  1  hr  wril-be.ng  of  cv.ry  employee  g.ven  carcM  «  ""O"- 
we  mninmm  a  phy.nan,  nui.c  nnd  Im.plal  cqu.pm«.n..  Our  house  re.laiirant  provide*  ^ood  and  whol»omc  food  at  cost.  ihe 
employer,  have  a  Mutual  Bentl.l  A»oc  al.on  which  pay*  Mck  benefu.  and  an  m.utancc  ,y,lcm  fo,  prolecl.on. 

We  believe  an  inMitul.on  i>  merely  ihe  reflect  on  of  ihe  men  and  women  it  employs.  By  mak  ng  our  orgamiat  on  RIGHT  w>thin,  we 
make  it  «at]«factoiy  to  our  <:uitomrri. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Imlay  and  Bowne  Streets 


IT  is  part  of  the  purpose  of 
1  this  advertisement  lo  attract 
a  high  type  of  fni[)Ioyces  to 
our  institution. 

With  the  rapid  expansion  of  Mail 
Order  business  comes  ibc  need  for 
men  and  women  with  ambition  and 
energy  enougli  to  ulc-p  into  llic  con- 
stantly inrH  asing  rrsponiibir  punit  oni. 
What  wc  ask  is  lhat  em|iloyee»  make  a 
sludy  of  mail  order  merchandiiinu  from 
the  bottom  up. 

PracHcaUy  every  lixcculivv  of  thitt 
iiintitiilion  n>an  promoted  from  the 
ranks. 


Rr\nV\\Jr\r\r\  a,  ^'0^/IPAMV*^  Located  for  14  years  in  Brooklyn,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
U<^K  W  UUU    6C   *^WlVir  MIN  I    O        ^^^^^^  j^j^^^^y      yi^^  g^^^^l^        prosperity  of  this  concern 

Cocoa  and  CnOColale  r  actory  is  indicated  in  its  sales,  which  in  1902  amounted  to  $400.000— this 

year  over  $3,000,000. 

This  modern  plant,  occupying  a  floor  space  of  over  three  acres,  is  equipped  with  the  latest  type  of  machinery  and  produces  the  largest  and  finest 
assortment  of  Chocolates  and  Cocoas  in  this  country. 


7*ft(!  Home  of  Rockwood  J  Co..  Covtring  (A«  EmHi-«  Frontage  on  Park  Ave.,  Between  Waahington  and  Waverly  Avenues. 
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BORN   IN  BKOOKLYN 


Half  a  Century  of  Advancement 

The  Blyn  Shoe  Manufacturing  and  Retailing  Idea  had  its  inception  in  this  Borough,  and 
Blyn  Stores  naturally  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  Brooklyn's  retailing  establishments. 

An  anniversary  occasion  of  a  Brooklyn  instilution  recalls  tin-  history  of  the  Blyn  business  and  brings  to  mind 
the  fact  thai  Blyn  Stores  had  their  origin  in  a  little  frame  buildins  on  Kent  avenue  over  a  half  century  ago. 
Though  the  old  building  has  disappeared  and  its  identity  as  tlie  birthplace  of  the  Blyn  making  and  direct  retailing 
idea  lost,  the  eleven  Big.  Best  Stores  of  today  arc  outgrowths  of  that  humble  beginning. 

The  Big,  Best  Stores  Are  Getting  Bigger  and  Better 


442-144   FULTON  SIlltET 

Opposile     Bridge     St  ,     Nrar  Hovl 


Two  Broadway  Stores 

The  two  Blyn  Stores  on  Broadway  occupy 
prominent  places  in  the  busiest  parts  of  that 
ihoroughfarc.  They  are  essentially  Family 
Stores,  selling  shoes  in  all  grades  for  Men. 
Women  and  Children.  These  Stores  are  the 
largest  and  best  stocked  in  their  respective 
sections  and  each  does  a  substantial  volume 
of  the  business  of  its  location. 


Fulton  Street  Store 

I  lie  I-ulton  Street  Store  deserves  special 
mention.  It  Is  more  than  a  store — it  is  a 
Shoe  House,  and  three  large  floors  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  retailing  of  shoes.  F.vrry 
member  of  the  family  may  be  fitted  with  ihc 
greatest  convenience  and  in  ihc  most  economi- 
cally satisfactory  manner.  A  new  elevator 
service  now  connects  all  departments. 


1263-1265-1267  Broadway. 
Near  Greene  Ave. 


H^V  fiJl  '*33  Brondway. 
Belwteti  Pork  oiid  Elleiy  SirecU 


Factory,  511-519  Eail  72d  Sttcel,  New  York 


THREE  BROOKLYN  STORES 

\A,IAA\  Fulton  Street,  Opposite  Bridge  Street,  Near  Hoyt 
829-831-833  Broadway,  Between  Park  and  Ellery  Streets 
1263-1265-1267  Broadway,  Near  Greene  Avenue 

8BVES  STOKES  IS  NKW  YORK— ONE  IS  NfCWARK 
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THE  WORKS  OF  THE  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  IN  1916 

The  Laigesl  Composiiig-Machine  Foctoiy  in  ihe  World 


Works  of  the 
Mcrgenthaler  Linotype  Company 

Park  Avenue  and  Ryerson  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Factory 
in  1890 


THE  large  photograph  above  shows  the  home  of  another  industry  in  which  Brook- 
lyn  leads  all  the  world.  The  plant  pictured  is  the  factory  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  makers  of  the  best  composing  machines  built.  Two  acres  of 
ground  are  covered  by  the  buildings,  which  contain  more  than  nine  acres  of  floor 
space.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  200  Linotypes  a  month,  and  can  turn  out 
100,000  matrices  a  day.  Matrices  may  be  procured  in  thirty-two  different  lan- 
guages. Eighteen  hundred  persons  are  employed  in  the  factory.  Each  employee 
is  insured  by  the  Company  for  an  amount  equaling  fifty-two  weeks  salary. 


All  the  type  in  this  advertisement  was  set  on  a  Linotype. 
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Morse  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Co. 


The  plant  of  the  Morse  Dry  Dock  and 
Repair  Company  is  situated  on  the  Bay 
Ridge  shore,  from  Fifty-fifth  to  Fifty-sev- 
enth Streets,  and  extends  from  First  Ave.  to 
the  Channel,  about  1,900  feet.  The  loca- 
tion is  ideal,  giving  ample  room  for  hand- 
ling the  largest  ships. 

The  business  was  founded  in  1884  at 
the  foot  of  Twenty-sixth  Street,  Brooklyn. 
In  1890  the  Company  had  outgrown  its 
facilities  at  Twenty-sixth  Street  and  it  was 
decided  to  purchase  the  present  property  at 
Bay  Ridge.  A  large  plant  was  erected,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  most  efficient  dry  docks 


in  the  world.  Business  increased  steadily, 
and  in  1914  the  Company  decided  to  rebuild 
the  plant,  and,  in  addition,  build  another  up- 
to-date  dry  dock,  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  largest  sectional  lloating  dry 
dock  in  the  world.  The  work  on  dry  dock, 
new  buildings,  etc.,  has  made  rapid  progress 
during  the  past  year  and  will  be  completed 
in  1017. 

It  is  conceded  that  when  these  improve- 
ments are  finished  the  Morse  Company  will 
have  in  operation  the  most  ellicient  and  up- 
to-date  plant  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  At 
present  it  employs  about  2,000  people. 


MORSE  DRY  DOCK  and  REPAIR  CO.-BROOKLYN 

Foot  55th  to  57th  Streets  Manhattan  Office:     17  Battery  Place 


Engineers 


Machinists 


Boilermakers 
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LALANCE  &  GROSJEAN  MFG.  CO 

Manufacturers  of  H.ghes.  Grade  Enameled  WaresandS^^ 


ALLAN  STEVENSON. 
President 


ESTABLISHED    47   YEARS  ESTABLISHED 


INCORPORATED 
1914 


STEVENSON  &  MARSTERS,  Inc. 

THE  PIONEER  STATIONERS  OF  BROOKLYN 


T?77gravers 
£^  Printers 


373  Fulton  St. 

Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 

Opposite  Borough  Hall 


GLOBE  WERNICKE 
FILING  CABINETS 
BOOKCASES 
AND 
SAFES 

TYPEWRITING 
MACHINES 

AND 
SUPPLIES 

A  COMPLETE  LINE 

STEVENSON  &  MARSTERS.  Inc..  known  as  the  pioneer  stationers  of 
Brooklyn,  will  soon  celebrate  their  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  firm  was 
established  in  July,  1869. 

Mr.  Allan  Stevenson  and  the  late  Silas  W.  Marsters  have  endeavored 
always  to  give  to  their  customers  both  QUALiri'  and  SERVICE.  It  has 
been  through  their  efforts  and  the  goodwill  which  the  founders  thus  secured 
that  the  business  has  grown  until  it  is  now  recogn.zed  as  one  of  the  largest 

in  the  greater  city.  i  i-  .    .       1 1 

In  1869  the  firm  of  Stevenson  &  Marsters  was  established  at  \i 
Myrtle  avenue.      For  three  years  the  business  was  carried  on  there  and 

BROOKLYN'S  OF 


ART  METAL 

STEEL 
FILING  CABINETS 
AND 
SAFES 

DESKS 
CHAIRS 

LAW  BLANKS 


OF  OFFICE  FURNITLIRE 


«as  then  removed  to  333  Washington  street.      1"  1874  another  change 
was  made,  this  time  to  387  Fulton  street,  m  the  old  Park  Theater  build- 
ing      Soon  outgrowing  these  headquarters,  the  firm  removed  to 
Fulton  street,  where  it  remained  until  the  building  was  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  the  Williamsburgh  Trust  Company. 

This  brought  them  to  their  present  spacious  quarters,  where  they  oc- 
cupy a  floor  space  of  more  than  7.500  square  feet. 

For  42  years  the  firm  has  carried  on  ts  business  opposite  Borough 
Hall.  Always  noted  for  their  complete  stock,  Stevenson  &  Marsters.  Inc.. 
with  their  recently  enlarged  Office  Furniture  Department,  can  be  truly 
called 


FICE  OUTFITTERS 
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WARNING  SIGNALS  THAT  WARN 


The  Handphone 

(Mechanical) 


HORNS 


The  Newtone 

(Moloi-Diivt-n) 


Deep,  Rich 

and 
Penetrating 
In  Tone 

Prompt 

and 
Distinct 
...  In  Action  .... 

Neat 
and 
Attractive 
In  Appearance 


Can 
Be  Heard 
a  Mile 
Away 

Consumes 

Only 
One-Third 
of  the 
Current 
Used  by 
Other 
Electric  Horns 


HOMI-:  OF  THE  S'RWTOXfC 

Horns  and  warning  signals  are  used  lo  insure  safety.  They  only  do  ihis  when  ihcy  work,  and  you 
owe  to  yourself  and  to  others  to  use  one  that  always  works.  We  are  pioneers  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing warning  signals,  and  feel  justified  in  claiming  that  our  horns  are  warning  signals  that  always  warn. 

We  have  been  in  business  for  sixteen  years  and  are  now  supplying  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  horns  in 
use.  Our  factory  is  now  turning  out  more  than  5.000  electric  horns  weekly,  in  addition  lo  the  quantities 
of  mechanical  horns  made  by  us. 

EXAMPLES  OF  OUR  LINE: 


Handphone 
Motorcycle  Horn 


The  S'etvtane — Type  XI. 


Xetvioni:  Sui>i:.'ior — Regular, 


Hiijiilphnnf 


We  also  make  Metallic  Flexible  Tubing  for  covering  wires  on  automobiles  and  Flexible  Tubing  for 

conveying  hot  air  and  steam. 

Automobile  Supply  Manufacturing  Company 


Phone  Prospect  310 


220  Taaffe  Place 


Brooklyn 
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Established  IB74 


Phone  44  Main 


111  Fulton  St. 
7  Clinton  St. 
352  Flatbush  Avenue 

I, ,»  your  LOVING  THOUGHT  that  cut  FLOWERS  convey  to  friends,  near  or  far 

away.    You  must  trust  your  FLORIST 

TO  SEE  THAT  THEY  ARE  FRESH 
TO  HAVE  THEM  PACKED  WITH  MODERN  PRECAUTION. 
TO  BE  ACCURATE  IN  ADDRESSING  THEM 

TO  GUARD  IN  EVERY  POSSIBLE  WAY  AGAINST  SHIPMENT  DELAYS. 

The  Phillips  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 
 —Is  the  Most  Modern  Way  — 

DOUBT  on  any  of  these  points  takes  away  your  pleasure.  Often  you  cannot 
gracefully  ask  whether  flowers  have  been  received  or  not. 

PHILLIPS  has  been  trusted  and  trustworthy  as  to  Freshness.  Packing.  Address- 
ing and  Shipping  for  42  years.     That  Counts  for  Something. 

LEADING  FLORIST  OF  BROOKLYN— Seasonable  Varieties  of  Flowers  for 
EVERY  OCCASION  always  on  hand.  Shipments  made  to  any  town  or  city  m  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  on  the  shortest  notice. 


h.^t  Buitk  (,!»■  sold  m  Nrw  V.iik  .Slfttc. 
Owned  by  W.  J.  Wnndull  ol  BuHalo. 
N.  Y.    l^un  lo  date.  IIB.OOO  miles. 


The  ^/^^  Motor  Company 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  automobile  industry,  has  enjoyed 
a  wonderfully  healthy  growth.  We  are  by  far  the  largest 
builders  of  six  cylinder  motor  cars  m  the  world. 

We  are  now  exhibiting  1917  models,  including  a 
complete  line  of  the  very  highest  grade  closed  cars 

BUICK   MOTOR  COMPANY 

Livingston  Street  at  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn 


Demand  for  Buicks  Greater 
Each  Year 

In  1904  the  Company  made  37  cars 
1908  8.920 
ig|9  19,05 1 

1916  77>^^7 

For  1917  the  output 

will  be  12  5,000 


1917  Model  D-6-45.  $1,020  F.0£. 
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PACKERS  OA  rJCKLLS  /  OH   /  Jit  CKO 


CEHY    TRADE    FOROVER    HALF    A  CENJW- 


ALART  &  MCGUIRE  COMPANY 

On  the  Brooklyn  Waterfront  Another  Leader  for  Brooklyn 

Makers  of  the  Famous  WAW  WAW  Food  Specialties 


■/lu-  finest  Commercial  PulM^  Piani  in  All  America.  Represented  in  the  Above  P'cturc   h  Located  Right  .n  Brookhn, 
Along  the  Waterfront.    It  h  the  Largest  and  Most  Modern  of  Fifty  Alatt  &  M^Cuue  Factories 

Located  in  Six  States. 

A    LART  h  M'  GUIRE'S  famous  condimenlal  product,  are  grown  on  thousands  of  acres  of  selected  ground,  .o  ^i^^'y;"'!;;^^'*/!^  tUletir^'ocery 
A    local  crop  la.lures.     Each  product  is  of  the  liighcst  grade,  each  conform,  tn  the  newest  .deals  pLiPWmy- .■  ,  Mof^Sthan^  ^^UU  wholesale  g  y 
houses  in  this  country  depend  upon  the  Mart  &  M' Guirc  factory  for  their  1916  pickle  stocks  j     .i  „f..„.r^r.'  own  brands 

Our  WAW  WAW  hr-utd  food  speciahies.  Mustard.  Pickles.  OHves.  Ohve  Oil.  Sauce.  Vmegar  and  others  sold  ^^'^^^  '^^'."^''^^^^^^^^^^  MoZd  ^ 
have  set  new  standards  for  the  An,er,can  epicure.      New  products  are  added  to  the  Alar.  &  M' Gu.re  l.t  each  year.  '  ^^^^  '^^^^^^^ 

closer  degree  of  co-operalion  between  manufacturer  and  distributor.     All  th.s  makes  for  a  stronger  confidence,  a  more  marked  satisfaction  on  the  part 
consumers  for  products  packed  under  llie  modern,  sanilaiy  standards  of 

THE  HOUSE  OF  QUALITY  IN  PICKLES 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  show  readers  of  this  article  through  our  plant  at  I  16-162  Imlay  street.  Visitors  will  be  received  in  the  most  cord.al  and 
welcome  spirit  and  every  courtesy  will  be  extended. 


[T  was  a  promismg  business  venture  of  the  late  J.  H.  Dykeman.  when,  in  1873.  he  set  in  operation  the  makmg  of  wooden  packing  boxes.  The 
I    original  i>lant  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  present  site,  for  the  past  30  years,  located  at  280-289  Nevms  street,  corner  of  Union. 

MR.  DYKEMAN  GAVE  TO  THIS  INDUSTRY  THE  NAME  OF 

NATIONAL  PACKING  BOX  FACTORY 


It  was  incor 


norated  in  1915  and  stands  today  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  Brooklyn  m  the  manufacture  of   all   kinds   of  wooden   packing  boxes. 
T.  F.  FYFE.  Pres.  and  Treas.  J.  D.  R'FE.  Vice  Pres.  F  L.  CORWIN.  Sec. 


1S?S — National  Packing  Box  Factory — 1926 
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Sixty  Years  of  Service 

From  the  humble  push-cart 
shown  above,  which  was 
used  by  Gail  Borden  in  serv- 
ing Condensed  Milk  from 
house  to  house  in  1856,  the 

BORDEN'S 

Milk  Service 

has  grown  in  1916,  after  a  period  of  6o  years,  to 
over  2,200  finely  luiill,  attractive  wagons,  serv- 
ing over  2,000,000  people  with  Borden's  Pure 
Milk  and  Dairy  Products. 
We  believe  this  great  organization  to  he  the  result  ot  a  determina- 
tion years  ago  to  give  the  consumer  the  very  best  possible  quality  in  all 
of  our  products. 

We  believe  the  consumer,  through  all  these  years,  has  learned  to 
place  confidence  in  our  conscientious  effort  to  give  purity  and  richness 
in  the  products  we  serve.  This  truth  is  borne  out  by  the  steady,  unfail- 
ing growth  of  the  BOKDEN  SERVICE. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME 


BORDEN'S 

ON  ALL  MILK  PRODUCTS 

Borden's  Fanm  Products  Division 

108  Hudson  Street.  New  York  'Phone:  Franklin  5360 
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HE  word  nrooklyn  in  derived 
from  the  early  Dutch  name 
Breukc-len,  or  hh  it  wa« 
variouHiy  HpcIIed  lircuck- 
elen,  Brcucklyn,  Hruyckleen,  Broetik- 
land,  etc.  JuHtit-c  Harrinj^on  Putnam, 
whoKC  rosearchoH  into  the  Kuljji-ct  have 
btfftn  moBt  exhauHtive,  miyB  thi't  the 
name  was  (jivt-n  to  one  of  the  early 
Butch  settlomentB  on  the  wcBtorn  end 
of  Lon(f  I«lund  rn  honor  of  the  little 
tf>wn  of  Hic'uck<-l<-n,  near  AmHterdam, 
in  Iloliiind.  Careful  inve«liKution, 
however,  has  not  shown  whether  the 
HuttliTH  who  eKtablishi'd  the  villaKe  in 
the  New  World  actually  came  from 
the  Dutch  town. 

"The  flBflociation  of  the  names  of 
three  hamlflfl  into  a  trianp;le,"  nay* 
JuBtice  I'utnam,  "generally  flimiliir  to 
the  position  of  the  Bame  name«  in 
Holland,  ia  clear  proof  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  coloniHtK  to  their  nntiil 
diKlrict  between  Utrecht  and  the 
Zuidor  Zee."  The  two  other  towns  of 
the  trianfflo  indicated  were  Nieuw 
Utrecht  and  Nieuw  Amersfoort  (Flat- 
landH).  This  analogy,  the  Kume  au- 
thority points  out,  extended  to  other 
HettlementH  east  of  nrcukclen  and  on 
the  Sound,  or  such  derivation  arc  the 
HfinieH  of  VlieBHinpen  (FluHhini?)  and 
Middleburjr  (Newtown). 

AuthorilieH  (liHajfi'oe  as  to  tho  mcnn- 
ine  of  the  word  Hicukolon.  It  is  pcn- 
eriilly  believed  to  denote,  in  Dutch, 
"brook  land,  or  mnrwhy  land."  A 
unique  conception  of  the  poaniblc  der- 


Broadiva])  Elevated  and  Rooscvcll  Street  Ferr]}  Entrance.  Eastern  District, 


ivation  of  the  word  is  that  of  Eugene 
Armbruster,  published  in  "Lontr  Is- 
land—Uh  Early  Dayw  and  Develop- 
ment" (Eajflo  Library  No.  182).  Says 
Mr.  Armbruster: 

"Tlio  Dutch  word  for  manor  or  loan 
is  'leen'  and  tho  one  for  tenant  is 
'bruylter.'  Bj  iiykleen,  therefore,  means 


a  free  loan  Riven  to  a  tenant  or  user 
for  a  certain  consideration. 

"The  name  Bruykleen  was  piven  to 
this  experimental  colony  ♦  *  • 
because  the  planters  were  to  be  the 
owners  of  the  hind,  subject  to  a  quit 
r«nt,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
West  Indies  Company." 


There  is  a  possibility  that  the  word 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  root 
meaninj?  "bridge."  This  analogy  is 
not  as  far  fetched  as  might  appear  on 
first  consideration,  for  the  little  river 
on  which  the  town  in  Holland  la  lo- 

Contlnued  on  Page  78. 


A.  M.  CRANE,  PreiidenI  oncl  Gen'l  Manoeer 


JONATHAN  MOORE.  V.cc  President 


G.  W.  McKENZIE.  Secretary 


W.  D.  CRANE,  Treasurer 


THEODORE  A.  CRANE'S  SONS  CO. 

Brooklyn  Floating  Docks  and  Shipyard 

Fifty  Years  on  Brooklyn's  Waterfront 


Machine,  Boiler  and  Blacksmith 
Shops 

First-class  Yacht  Repairing 
Facilities 
Steamboat  and  Sailing  Vessels 

Particular  Attention  to  Building  of  Railroad  Car  Floats. 
Tugs,  Transportation  Barges. 


CAPACITY  OF  DOCKS 


Dock  No.  1—2,000  Tons;  takes  265  ft.  vessel. 
Dock  No.  2—5.500  tons;  takes  380  ft.  vessel. 
Dock  No.  3—1.100  tons;  takes  210  ft.  vessel. 


FLOATING  DERRICK 
for  Handling  Propeller  Wheels. 


ERIE  BASIN,  BREAKWATER  GAP,  BROOKLYN 


MANHATTAN  OFFICE.  MARITIME  EXCHANGE,  78-80  BROAD  ST  .  N.Y.C. 
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BROOKLYN'S  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  HARBOR 

MILL  BASIN  ON  JAMAICA  BAY 


A  RARE  opportunity  Is  now  offered  to  the 
American  manufacturer. 

Now  he  can  have  a  plant  in  New  York.  Now 
he  is  able  to  profit  by  its  manifold  advantages 
of  market,  labor  supply,  transportation  and  pres- 
tige, and  at  the  same  time  be  free  from  excessive 
first  cost  and  burdensome  overhead. 

Today  he  must  consider  more  and  more  the 
location  of  his  plant.  He  is  coming  to  appreciate 
as  never  before  that  "efficient  location"  means  as 
much  to  his  profits  as  "efficient  operation."  He 
is  bound  to  investigate  MILL  BASIN.  He 
cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

He  will  find  there  a  plentiful,  diverse  and  stable 
labor  supply.  He  will  find  a  local  population  of 
5,000,000.  a  suburban  population  of  2.000.000 
more,  and  within  200  miles  he  will  find  one-third 
the  population  of  the  United  States. 

He  will  find  that  his  MILL  BASIN  plant  will 


front  on  18  feet  of  water,  offering  convenient  and 
economical  connection  with  every  railroad  and 
steamship  line  that  touches  New  York  harbor. 
He  will  find  direct  tonnectlon  via  the  South 
Brooklyn  Railway  with  all  the  trunk  lines. 

If  he  Is  after  export  trade,  he  will  find,  sooner  or 
later,  thai  a  tidewater  plant  is  almost  a  necessity. 
He  will  remember  that  New  York  is  the  center 
of  the  world's  trade.  The  markets  of  the  world 
are  at  her  portals — the  railroads,  the  steamship 
lines,  coastwise  and  foreign,  all  converge  on  her 
port. 

He  will  find  at  MILL  BASIN  a  factory  site 
within  a  five-cent  fare  of  the  civic  and  business 
center  of  New  York. 

He  will  find  there  rapidly  growing  plants  of  the 
National  Lead  Co.,  the  Gulf  Refining  Co..  and 
the  Atlantic  Coast  repair  shops  of  the  Atlantic. 
Gulf  &  Pacific  Company. 


Above  all  else,  he  will  fmd  that  he  can  buy  or  lease  a  MILL  BASIN  site  at  a  cost  that  is 
trifling  when  compared  with  standard  New  York  waterfront  values.  And  he  will  estab- 
lish his  plant  at  MILL  BASIN. 

The  manufacturers  of  Brooklyn  can  reap  the  first  fruits  of  this  development-if  they 
will.    They  are  first  on  the  ground.    The  opportunity  is  preemmentiy  theirs. 

Send  for  our  Booklet^'^MILL  BAS/N"— .send  now. 


ATLANTIC,  GULF  &  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


PARK  ROW  BUILDING 
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Coiifinufd  from  J'age  70. 

cated  waB  even  Jn  iho  early  da>« 
Bpanned  by  a  number  of  draw  bridges. 
The  word  Urcukden  wum  corrupted 
at  the  time  of  tht-  Kn^liKh  ocoupulion 
into  Krofikiand,  Due*  to  the  ttysttm  of 
HimplifiL-d  spellinK,  then  in  voj^ue, 
owinic  to  lack  of  educational  facilitieH, 
this  waH  chfinjfL-d  to  Hrooklyn,  and 
that  Hpeiljnjc  gradually  became  the 
accepted  one. 

WALLA  BOUT. 

Wailabout  ih  waid  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  "wiuil,"  meaning  inner 
harbor,  and  "bo(fht,"  moaning  bend; 
hence  "Mend  in  the  inner  harbor." 
The  Wallabout  was  fir«t  settled  by 
Walloons.  From  this  another  explan- 
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Brool(l\jn  Theater,  Police  Stafion  and 
Poit  Office.  IVaihinglon  street,  1873. 


fltion  of  the  tierivatioii  of  the  name 
arises,  namely,  "Bay  of  the  Walloon*." 

GOWANUS. 

GflwanuB,  variouflly  spelled  Gowane», 
(iouwanis,  GoujaneH,  CojancH  and 
CujancH,  is  said  by  William  Wallace 
Tooker  to  be  baHcd,  pcrhapH,  upon  the 
niiine  of  an  Indian  wlio  jiiiiHled  there— 
(iiiuwane.  His  name  may  be  trans- 
lated "the  (deeper,"  or  "he  rcBtB."  The 
name,  Bays  this  authority,  is  connate 
with  the  IJelaware  Rauwin,  "to  Hlecp." 
ArmbruHter  says  that  the  name  prob- 
ably comes  from  the  word  "cowanes," 
meaning  briar. 

GKAVESEND. 
GravoHcnd,    it    in    probable,  was 
named  after  the  home  of  some  of  the 
settlers  —  Graves- 
end    in  England. 
p»-^^9^  Other  explanations 

are  that  it  might 
bavo  been  derived 
liy  the  corruption 
of  "Gravensande," 
Dutch  for  "Count's 
Beach,"  or  from 
"g  r  a  u  e  s  a  n  d," 
meaning  gray  sand. 


"TOWNS  IN  THE 
WOODS." 

M  i  d  w  o  u  t,  the 
early  name  of  Flat- 
busli,  comes  from 
the  Dutch  expres- 
sion meaning  "in 
tlie  midst  of  the 
woods,'*  Similarly 
Oostwout  signified 


Hoolc^'s  Opera  House,  Court  and  Remsen 
streets.  1874. 


referred  to  a  spe- 
cies of  rabbit.  The 
name  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the 
name  of  Colman, 
the  captain  o  f 
Henry  Hudson's 
Half  Moon,  who 
was  slain  by  the 
Indians  when  the 
explorers  landed  in 
1609. 

WILLIAMS- 
BURGH. 
Williamsburgh, 
later  spelled  with- 
out the  final  "h," 
takes  its  name 
from  Colonel  Wil- 
liams. United 
States  engineer, 
who  was  the  sur- 
veyor of  that  sec- 
tion, as  told  on  an- 
other page. 


"east  of  the  woods"  and  Bushwick 
"town  in  the  woods."  Cripplebush 
also  refers  to  a  place  in  the  bushes 
or  woods. 

BEDFORD. 

The  word  Bedford  probably  comes 
from  the  English  town  of  that  name. 
Armbruster  says  that  it  may  have 
Iwen  Anglicized  from  bestevaar,  i.  e., 
"Grandsire's  place." 

CONEY  ISLAND. 
Coney  Island  is  probably  a  survival 

of  the  earliest  settlers'  name  for  that 
locality.    The  word  "cony"  or  "coney" 


NAYACK. 

The  Indijin  village  Nayack,  in  New 
Utrecht  township,  opposite  Staten  Is- 
land, denoted  "point  of  land." 

SELF  EXPLANATORY. 
Such  words  as  Green  Point,  New 
Lots,  Flatlands  and  Red  Hook  are 
self  explanatory. 
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Fiction 


■mi:  WORLD  FOR  SALE 

By  Sir  Gilberl  Hnrkfr  lllu«lr«tcJ    $1.35  net 

THi::  RLSING  TIDE 

Hy  M/irgtirrl  Drtoiul  Fronliipiccc  $1 .35  net 

RAINBOW'S  END 

Ity  \icx  Briuli  llluilrated  $IJ5nFt 

THE  THIRTEENTH  COMMANDMENT 

By  kuperl  Hiigliri.  llluitralrd  Sl.-lOnpl 

THE  SHINING  ADVENTURE 

By  Dana  Buriicl  Fronliipiece  $1 .30  net 

BETWEEN  TWO  WORLDS 

By  Ph  lip  Curtis*  Fionliipiccc  $1.35  ncl 

BLOW  THE  MAN  DOWN 

By  llultiuui  Dny  Frontupicce  $U5  net 

THE  BORDER  LEGION 

By  Zane  Grey  Illuitralcd    $135  nrl 

SECOND  CHOICE 

By  Will  N.  Hiirlx  n  Fronlisp  cce  $1.35  net 

EVERY  SOUL  HATH  ITS  SONG 

By  Fontiic  HursI  Frontiipiecc  $  1 .30  ncl 

LOVERS*  KNOTS 

By  EUabrrh  J<mlnn  Illustrated    $1.25  net 

A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

By  Grace  Livingslon  H,  L\i\i        Frontispiece  $1 .30  net 

THE  INCREDIBLE  HONEYMOON 

By  E.  Ne»bu  Frontispiece  $  I  JO  net 

PEACE  AND  QUIET 

By  Edwin  Millon  Royle  Frontispiece  $1.33  net 


THIS  WAY  TO  CHRISTMAS 

By  Riilli  Sawyer  IlluMiated    $1.00  net 

HOW  TO  TELL  A  STORY,  and  Oilier  Essays 
By  Mark  Twain  Frontispiece  $1 .75  ncl 

OBVIOUS  ADAMS 

By  Robert  R.  Updenraff  l6mo.  .50  net 

Books  of  Permanent  Value 

YEARS  OF  MY  YOUTH 

By  Will.nm  Df«n  lluwelU  Clolh  $2.00nel 

OBSERVATION    EVERYMAN'S  UNIVERSIT\' 

By  Russell  H.  Conwcll  Frontispiece  $1.00  net 

ELEMENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

( )1  li    IMIt  li.ii,     lli'vlM-il   !iv  ' iiiriiiju    !1  SIliTtiiuii) 

By  George  B.  Davis  Crown  8vo.  $3.00  net 

HOW  WE  ELECTED  LINCOLN 

By  A.  J.  D  llenhoefrr  Cloth  .50  net 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Woodiow  Wilson  l6mo.  .50  net 

RETAIL  BU^'ING 

By  Cliflon  C.  Field  Post  8vo.  cl.$l  .00  net 

CHARLES  FROHMAN:  MANAGER  AND  MAN 

By  Isnnr  F.  Mnrcosson  and 

Daniel  Frohman  Crown  8vo.  $2.00  nel 

A  DIPLOM.AT*S  WIFE  IN  MEXICO 

By  tdith  O'Shoughncssy  lllustralcd    $2.00  net 

EXPERT  AUCTION 

By  E.  V.  Shepard  1 2mo.,  cloth  $1.25  nel 

AMERICA  AND  THE  NEW  EPOCH 

Bv  Ch.Mle)  P.  Sleinmetz  Post  8vo.,  cl,$i  .00  net 

EVER-^'D.A^'  WORDS  AND  THEIR  USES 


Holiday  Book; 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER 

By  Mark  Twain  Bcol.illus.    $2.00  net 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  HYMN 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

By  Florence  Howe  Hall  16mo.,  cloth     .50  net 

ANGEL  UNAWARES 

By  C.   N.  fti  A.  M.  Williamson. Fronlisp:ece     .50  net 

Books  for  Younger  Readers 

THE  BOY'S  LIFE  OF  MARK  TWAIN  ' 

By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  lllustraled    $1.25  net 

MASTERS  OF  SPACE 

By  Waller  Kcllog  Towers  Illustrated  $1.25nct 

THE  WAY  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  SANTA  CLAUS 


By  Fiances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Colored 
pictures    on    every    other    page.  , 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  PEARL 

By  Garrard  Hams  llluslralcd 

MARK  TIDD'S  CITADEL 

By  Clarence  Buddinglon  Kelland  Illustrated 

HOLLOW  TREE  NIGHTS  AND  DAYS 

By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  llluslralcd 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS 

By  Louis  Rhead  liluslraled 

TOLD  BY  THE  SANDMAN 

By  Abb  e    Phil.ps    Walker  Illustrated 

LIBERTV'  HALL 


By  Robert   P,  Utter 


Posl8vo..cl.$I.25net 


By  Florence  H.  Wintcrbum 


Illustrated 


.$1.00  net 
$1.00  nel 
$1.00  nel 
$1.50 
$1.50 
50  net 
$125  net 
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THE  SPERR^  G>  RO-COMPASS  a  used  loday  m  nearly  ALL  THE  WORLD'S 

NAVIES.     It  has  ended  the  "Blindnesa'*  of  the  Submaiine;  added  vastly  lo  the  secunly  of 
ihe  Passenger  Ship  and  greatly  increased  the  5ghtjns  efficiency  of  the  Battleship, 

THE  SPERR^  AUTOMATIC  PILOT  for  aeioplrtne*.  which  won  fir?l  priie  for 
automatic  stabilization  at  Pans,  against  57  competitors  allows  the  pilot  free  use  of  his  miiul 
and  energies  for  such  exigencies  as  military  operations  demand,  l  oi  the  sportsman  it  ma^o* 
fun  of  flying,  doing  away  with  the  mental  strain  of  constant  manipulation  of  the  controls  and 
allowing  him  the  pleasure  of  viewing  with  ease  the  interesting  landscape  below. 

THE  SPERR^  GYRO-STABILIZER  FOR  SHIPS  prevents  all  ROLLING,  h 

has  great  value  for  the  fighting  ship.   For  the  Battleship  it  decreases  the  amount  of  under-waler 
armor  needed  for  hull  area  thai  would  otherwise  br  exposed  by  rolliiig;  it  gives  a  stable  gun 
platform;  and  permits  going  into  action  in  any  weather;  it  keeps  olTuers  and  men  in  belter  con 
dition.    For  all  ships  it  saves  power  and  fuel  and  lessens  weight  by  ehminaling  bilge  keels;  de 
creases  stress  on  the  ship's  frame,  and  on  engines  and  auxiliaries ;  and  pre 
vents  deterioration  of  Cargo.  When  all  OCEAN  LINERS  and  ^' AC!  11  S 
are  Stabilized,  a  comfortable  voyage  can  be  expected  in  any  weathei 


THE  SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  COMPANY' 


Ilea  dquarlets 
for  these  and 
Iwenty-two  other 
analogous  devices 

MANl  lATTAN 
URllX'.r.  PLA7A 

Biooklyn, 
New  York 
U.  S.  A. 


"Oldest  Chartered  (Regents)  Conservatory  in  Brooklyn' 


Adolf  Whitelaw 

Direclor 


Brooklyn 
Conservatory 
of  Music 

Franklin  Ave.  and  Lefferts  PI 

ARTISTS'  AND  TEACHERS'  COURSES 
DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES 
CHILDREN'S  DEPARTIV.ENl S 


Distinguished  Faculty  of  28— Over  400  Students. 


Piano— Mme.  M.  Forster-Deyo. 
Leopold  Winkler 
Voice  Culture — Lloyd  Rand. 
Edward  Macrum.  Mme.  Damean. 
Violin— Adolf  Whitelaw.  Christiaan 
Kriens. 
'Cello— Hans  Kronold. 
Harmony— August  Walther. 
Organ— Harry  Rowe  Shelley. 
Dramatic  Art— Henry  Gaines  Hawn, 
Ada  Tul!y  Ammerman. 

20  Assistants. 
Orchestral  Instruments. 
Free  Ensemble  Classes.  Recitals  and 

Concerts. 
^  Send  for  Catalog  and  Concert 
Tirkefs. 


am.  A,  ^lERLlNO. 
Founder    of  the 
STERLING  CO..  m  I860. 


Achievements 

«/"  over 

Half  a  Century 

U  you  turn  back  over  llic 
achievements  of  more  than  half 
a  century  the  success  of  this 
business  seems  wonderful. 
And  yet  there  nolhiiiK  so  un- 
usual about  It  when  you  consider 
the  uniform  excellence,  the  high 
artistic  cjual  ty  and  the  reputable 
character  of  the 


STERLING 

P  I  A  N  0 

It  takes  eternal  vigilance  to  live  up  to  the  tradition  o(  our 
business  methods  and  service.  But  that  we  arc  doing  thi« 
is  evidenced  by  the  constant  growth  m  popularity  and  de- 
mand for  our  product  and  a  universal  approval  of  our 
one  price  system,  helpful  terms  for  payment  and  watchful 
service. 

The  Sterling  Piano  Co. 

Mnnufacluiert.  SitIiah  Bi»il«Jinii 
518-520  Fulton  Sircel.  Corner  Hanover  PUee.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Telephon*  SOOO  Main  Connects  All  DoysrunenU. 
OPEN   KVESI.NG8  DY    A ITOI NTM  i:NT 
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IIOM  the  cBtabliuhinent  Of 
Urrwklyn  aw  a  city  in  IH;J1, 
the  MaynrH  were  choHen  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
This  method  of  prrjcedun-  waH  chaiiKi-d 
in  1«40  by  the  State  I-eKiHluture.  and 
thereafter  the  people  were  permitU'd 
to  chooMe  th<'  executive  head  of  the 
city  (Tovernmcnt  i)y  popular  vote. 

The  firwl  perHonti  elected  under  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  wert( 
the  rnemberH  of  a  Board  of  Aldermen. 
The  men  welecU-d  were  (Jaliriel  Vuv- 
man  and  Conklin  BrUHh,  from  the 
rirat  Ward;  Georffc  IJ.  Cunnintrham 
and  John  M.  HiekH,  Second  Ward; 
JnmeH  WalterH  and  Jowepli  Mower, 
Third  Ward;  Jonathan  Trotter  und 
Adrian  Hetreman,  Fourth  Ward;  Wil- 
liam M.  lUlall  ami  Hcnjiimin  K.  Prince, 
Kifth  Ward;  Samuil  Smith  and  Wil- 
liam I'owcrH,  Sixth  Ward;  Clarence  I), 
Sackett  and  Stephen  Ilaynes,  Seventli 
Ward;  'DieodoruH  I'olhcniu.s  and  John 
S.  Herjjen.  Kiulith  Ward,  and  Itohert 
WilBon  and  Moses  Smith,  Ninth  Ward. 

As  Mayor  of  the  new  nuinieipality, 
the  city  fathers  selected  CJeorjfe  Ilall, 
who  had  been  a  truBtce  of  tho  villoKe 
of  Brooklyn,  and  was  its  president  at 
the  time  the  city  charter  wan  granted. 
Mr.  Hall  was  born  of  Irinh  parents, 
in  New  York  City,  17J)ri.  Me  was  a 
sturdy  advocate  of  prohibition,  and 
even  pushed  his  doctrine  to  the  Icniflh 
of  refuHiUK  liquor  as  a  stimulant  whi'o 
he  lay  on  his  <Ieath  bed.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  re-election  in  1844,  waj 


Mayors  of  Brooklyn 


Georfje  Hall   1834 

Jonathan  TrotU-r   1835-36 

Jeremiah  Johnson   1837-88 

Cyrus  P.  Smith  1839-41 

Henry  C.  Murphy  1842 

Joseph  SpraKue  1843-44 

Thomas  G.  Talmadge  1845 

Francis  B.  Stryker  1846-48 

Kdward  Copeland   1849 

Samuel  Smith   1850 

Conklin  Brush   1851-52 

Edward  A.  Lambert  1853-64 

Geortre  Hall   1855-56 

Samuel  S.  Powell  1857-60 

Martin  Kalbfleisch   1801-63 

Alfred  M.  Wood  1864-65 

Samuel  Booth  1866-67 

Martin  Kalbfleisch   1868-71 

Samuel  S.  Powell  1872-73 

John  W.  Hunter  1874-75 

F.  A.  Schroeder  1876-77 

Junies  Howell  1878-81 

Seth  Low  1882-8.'') 

Daniel  D.  Whitney  1886-87 

Alfred  C.  Chapin  1888-91 

David  A.  Boody  1892-93 

Charles  A.  Schicren  1894-95 

Frederick  W.  Wurster  1896-97 


then  defeated,  but  apain  became 
Mayor  in  1855,  the  first  year  of  tho 
consolidation   of  Williamsbursh  and 


McKEE  REFRIGERATORS 

£t'(7-  .v/HCr'  l88o  thty  have  htt  n  tin  itundtird  l>y 
which  rtfrigfnitor  tffuiincy  has  betn  iiiiasurtd. 

During  that  time  over  a  million  of  them  have  found  their 
way  into  the  homes  of  particular  people,  and  their  present  popu- 
larity proves  that  they  are  BUILT  RIGHT.  And  they  are  built 
right  here  in  Brooklyn. 

McKEE  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

  FACTORV  AND  OFFICES   

119  LORiMER  STREET,  BROOKLYN 


Bushwick  with  Brooklyn.  He  died  in 
1868. 

The  second  Mayor  of  BrooI:!yn  was 
Jonathan  Trotter,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  born  in  1797.  Trotter 
WEB   a   morocco   leather   dresser  by 


trade,  and  manajred  to  accumulate 
a  considerable  fortune,  which  was, 
however,  wiped  out  in  the  financial 
panic  of  1837.  The  crisis  in  his  busi- 
ness affairs  made  it  imperative  for 

Contiiined  on  Paeo  84. 


"Kerrigans,"  No.  9  lViUoughb\f  s(ree(,  wan  ihe  head- 
quarters   of    Hugh    McLaughlin    and    ihe  Sroo^/tjn 
Democra(\}  for  many  jicars. 


Have  Your 
Winter 
Things 
Ready 

T'S  time  now  to  have 


your  curtams,  por- 
tieres and  rugs  put  in 
order  for  the  season. 

We  cleanse  and  re- 
pair all  such  articles.  Their 
freshness  will  renew  the  charm 
of  your  home. 

Telephone  calls  attended  to  promptly  and 
courteously. 

Our  experience  of  almost  50  years  in  the  cleaning  industry 
assures  our  patrons  an  exceptional  service  few  can  offer. 


279  Livingston  St. 
464  Bedford  Av. 


229  Fulton  St. 

602  Cortelyou  Road 


5  Neiv  York  Stores 
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B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRES 

REPRESENTING  SUPREME  VAUDEVILLE  IN  THIS  BOROUGH 


Orpheum  Theatre  Prospect  Theatre 


Bushwick  Theatre 

Broadway  ar.d  Howard  Ave.  Fulton  St..  nr.  Flathu.K  Ave.  .ih  Ave.  and  Oih  M. 

Attractions  Direct  from  the  Palace  Theatre,  X.  V. 


Like  The  EAGLE  newspaper,  the  ORPHEUM  THEATRE  is  a  Brooklyn 
institution  and  a  powerful  factor  in  the  life  of  the  borough.  The  EAGLE 
is  seventy-five  years  old  and  the  ORPHEUM  seventeen.  Both  have 
achieved  an  enormous  success.  The  Orpheum  Theatre  is  to  Brooklyn  what 
the  Palace  Theatre  is  to  New  York— the  Vaudeville  head  and  center. 
This  season  the  Orpheum  is  playing  a  long  series  of  remarkable  bookings 
representing  all  the  great  stars  of  Vaudeville.  Whatever  is  wonderful  in 
the  art  of  the  music  hall  and  variety  comes  to  the  Orpheum  Theatre. 


KEITH^S  VAUDEVILLE  IS  THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

Brooklyn's  B.g  Three  Ke.th  Theatres  Are:      THE  BUSHWICK      THF.  ORPHEUM       THE  PROSPECT 

Distinguished  Entertainment  for  a  Distinguished  Ciieniele 


Where  the  Widely  Known  Donigan  d   -Viflaon  Moving  Vana  and 
Commercial  Auto  Van  Uodies  Are  Made 


A  growing  industry  in  Brooklyn  for  41  years,  and  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  concerns  which  use  Moving  Vans.  Express  Wagons  and  Commer- 
cial Auto  Bodies  is 

Donigan  &  Nielson,  Inc. 

Located  at 

743-747  THIRD  AVENUE.  BROOKLYN. 

The  busmess  was  founded  in  1875.  through  the  enterprise  of  Thos^ 
Donigar  and  Christian  Nielson.  In  1907  it  was  mcorporated  with 
Mrs.  Barbara  Nielson  as  President. 


Brooklyn  Products 

for 

[  Brooklyn 
People 


When  you  buy  Paints, 
Stains,  Enamels,  Varnishes, 
Gildings,  Etc.,  for  Home- 
fixing  look  for  the  store 
with  the 


Sign  on  the  window  and 
the  MONTAUK  Stock 
Display  Cabinet  inside^ 
This  is  it 


QUALITY  GUARANTEED 

MoMAi/^  :Raint  Mfo.  Co. 


Office  and  Factory 
S«onci  Ave.  Cor.  I3lh  Si. 
Brooklyn-New  York 
ESTABLIHHBn  lOOH. 
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Incorporaied — 1^9 1 


Hamilton  Trust  Co. 


189-191  MONTAGUE  STREET 
BROOKLYN.  N-  Y. 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits,  $1,616,100.59 


OFFICER.S 

WILl.AKD  E.  EDMISTER.  President 
WILIIAM  BERRI         WALTER  C.  HUiMSTONE        GEORGE  HADDEN 
I.I    Vjrr    rVjiJrnl  2nd  Vice  Prciidrni  Jrd  Vkc  Pro.  and  Secy 


ROBERT  $.  GiRLING 
Atil.  SecrelBTy 


JOSEPH  C.  HECKER.  Jr. 
A»l.  Secretory 


Edwin  A.  Amei 
Jolin  Andrnon 
Willinrn  llrrn 
E/rn  1).  Uimlini'll 
David  1',  Biilchcr 
Evrtilry  Cliild* 
Cliarirt  Coojier 
DnnicI  J.  (.'icem 


TRUSTEES 

Jul  ui  B,  Dnvrn|i(»rl 
Frederick  II.  Ecker 
Willntd  E.  Edmider 
JI.  C.  Folgcr 
Gcotgp  Hiiddcn 
lolin  R,  Hrgemon 
waller  C.  Humitone 


Chnrlc*  E.  Kcnior 
Charlfi  J.  MtDermott 
John  C,  McGuirc 
Jtihn  N.  Pnrlridge 
f'rrdcrit  k  H.  Pouch 
Frank  Sullivan  Smith 
F.r.lrri.k    H.  Wrhstcr 
Henry  N.  Wliitney 


Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator, 
Trustee.  Guardian  and  Committee 

INTEREST  ON  CHECK  ACCOUNTS- 
SPECIAL  RATES  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 


Conservative  Investors 

Buy  Guaranteed  Mortgages 
From  the 


Interest  4i%  and  5% 


We  have  sold  guaranteed  n^ortgages 
to  the  amount  of  over  $15,000,000, 
and  not  a  cent  lost  to  any  investor 


OFFICES: 

383  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Post  Office  Budding.  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

HENRY  B.  DAVENPORT.  President. 


FLATBLSH  OFFICE 

FREDERIC  G.  LEE.  President 
FUTBUSH  AVE.  AT  LINDEN  AVE. 


Resources  Over  $29,000,000 


OFFICERS 

Al-EX.  C.  SNYDER.  Vice  President 
FRANKLIN  SCHENCK.  As.t.  Secretary     |     LEONARD  F.  MAYR.  A«t.  SecreUry 


DIRECTORS 


M,  M.  nH'lliii; 

M,   M,   H.'l>IliiK  Jr. 

ICiisPii'-  S.  Hi'iijiiiiiln 

Will,  C.  Itrri.l 
F,  A,  SI  llurnOl 
JiimcH  Clikrki' 


rruli!  Coljtati- 
Wiirn-ii  Crul  bull  fink 

wniiuiii  K.  nil  k 

Juliri  }l.  FIniilfr 
I'liiiiinui'l  Iii'tH 
WiilIiT  M-  i;iii.iilliic 


llornrp  Iluvt-meyer 

FriilcTic  G,  lA-Q 
Jiilm  tl.  I.ove 
Aduni  K.  IfUhi? 
iJi'.irKi'  (_",  M'  ^pr 


l.pwls  E.  Pffrson 
3<>bn  3.  Piilkyn 

J.    I.  ItciNS 
KibrlilKc  G,  Sdow 
Tlipn.  F.  Wliltmarsh 
Frutik  W.  Woolwortli 


SAFE    DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


MANSION 
HOUSE 


■  A  REAL  HOME  HOTEI^ 
NOT  A  MERE 
STOPPING  PLACE" 


HICKS  STREET,  "Brooklyn  Heights'* 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 
Near  Borough  Hall  Subway  Station  and  Brooklyn  Bridge 

EASILY  REACHED  FROM  EVERYWHERE 

An  up-to-date  hotel,  containing  250  outside  rooms,  with 
all  modern  improvements  and  offering  what  no  other  city  hotel 
can  offer,  with  large  porch  front  and  rear,  beautiful  gardens 
with  flower  beds,  fountain,  immense  shade  trees,  spacious  sun 
parlor.  lounging  rooms  and  the  BEST  AMERICAN  PLAN  TABLE 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.     Service  perfect. 

Extremely  Low  Ra'es 
For  Accommodations  Offered 

This  hotel  is  as  near  to  a  "Real  Home"  as  a  hotel  can  pos- 
sibly be  made,  and  caters  to  respectable  families  only,  and  is 
nearer  to  busmess.  shopping  and  theatrical  district  than  many 
hotels  in  Manhattan  Borough,  while  our  rates  are  considerably 
lower. 

Inspection  of  This  Select  and  Homelike  Hotel  Invited. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Specimen  Menus. 

REBUILT.  REDECORATED.  REFURNISHED 

Refcrcncct  Exchanged.  J,  J.  LUSSIER,  Prop. 
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Fjunkliji  Ti'uM  Company 

MtMIILIl  l>l'    nil'   M  W    ^Ulth,  iii'-akim;  II<>\  ■>>  v-mHIMU>N 

MAIN  OFFICE:  1&6  Monta«ue  Suect 


FULTON  STREET  OFFICE  l  Stfi  Fuli«n  Sii*ei. 
MARKET  BRVNCTI    UXll  \^»l„U,ui  Mft.L^i. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  -to  Si.mi 


This  Company  manages  estates  as  Executor  or  Administrator,  and  acli  as  Trustee.  Guar- 
dian, Commiltee  and  Agent.  Acts  as  Trustee  of  curpotate  mortgages,  reg  sters  bonds  and 
stocks,  pays  coupons,  and  transacts  any  other  a[)pru\ed  hiiMness  of  a  fiduciAry  ctuiracler. 
Deposits  received  subject  to  check,  payable  in  funds  current  at  the  New  \urk  Clearing  House. 
Interest  allowed  on  balances  o(  $1,000  or  more  from  date  of  deposit  to  dale  of  withdrawal. 
Certificates  of  deposit  issued  payable  on  demand  or  at  a  fixed  dale.  Accounts  and  fiduciary 
business  invited. 


TRUSTEES 


i  llAin.KS  \-.  IIASSBIT 

|iu«*- i(  A  Siiti'liln  I'aprr 
I'llAlll.Ks  K.  liKKKMAN 

llti'kiiinii,      M>'iiki'ii      A:  Irrlacvm. 

WM.    A1.1.KN  IIL'TLKH 

lliitlcr.  Urona.  Wycitntt  A  C'aini>Iipll. 
I.  II  irym 
A1,I.1:n  Cl  ltTES 

I'lirtN    &    Suituor.  Itrokrrt 
II     ItAVAllI'  i  l  rrlMl 

N'n"-ilil  Srri'.t,  Nrw  Yoffc 
l:iiWAI!l>  !■  I'KI.AFIKI.D 

i.-r  f-<  ■iilriit  iif  till'  I'limtmnr 
rilAHl.KS  II  lit:NNY 

Ml  ltltAY  W.  ln>l>i;K 
lUrtroii    Grlti.vii>  &  Co..  Banktr» 
All  I  llUlt  KINO 


rHOWKI.I.  llAimKN 

f^flJinl.  Ilnaikljii  .Havlnv*  Itank 
IIKMIV  II  IIAYKN 

.■iti>ni>      W(-li*ti>r.  llnilon 

i:i:i«iii;i:  iit:\vi,KTr 

lli-nlvll  A  III-.  Imyairlrra 
JAMKS  IMIIltlK 

W II  Hum     Morrli     Imbrlo     a  <>>.. 

JtillN  II,  IrtKl.lN 
AiKli'i-iiiii,    Iw'ltn  a  Alulrrwin,  l.aw 
yen 

MAKTIN  JdtmT 

I'lfr  I'rt  Hilrnl,     Iluii'l     \  MorlKniri' 
(iuiirniili'''  I'd 

A.  i.( mow  kiiami:u 

4T  Wnll  Mtr..'(    Nvw  Y<irk 
WOOD  WII.I.IAM  1). 


I'lrsldrnt 


11  WAi  ri:ii  ir.iiill 

MnlllBii.1.  (\>|'l*-ll  a  (\i..  llaaJtrri 
WM.I.IAM  (1,  LOW 
M  Iti'iiinii  Strut  llfiwkljrn 

cuaiim:!*  j  I'i:aiuu>y 

Hlu-iinr    I^Nik  A  I'll  .  Ilitnitit 

It,  sn  Yvi-.wASr  i'ii!iiiii>:it>NT 
ft.^  I  M»  ttj  Ninrt,  N.  w  Yi.fk 

JAMKM  11  I'i>«T 
11,  II.  llMni'll,  Mill)  *  (Vi.,  KHVar 

Wll.l.tAM  M  IIAMKAY 

S     v.    Jtj'nI.    Mif.liaiiU   lUiih  nr 
Ciiiiiiilri 

(ilnWW.ll.Il  A  TllDMl'KHN 

.MM)  null  Atniii'.  Ni'»  Vnrk 
rilANK  KAY    11  11  I  V. 

H    liitll.'a  Hi'U  A  l'i>.,  {'vat 
LOW,  JU, 


r'Aul'it'iii,  Ki<'>iillve  l'uiDmtl(i-u 


Frankim  I  rusi  Cumpany  Building,  Corner  Monlaguc  unU  Clinlon  Sircctt 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

■t  166  Monlaguc  Slicel  «nJ  46  Wall  Slircl 


Home  ownership  and  good 
citizenship  are  closely  related 

Aversion  to  debt  is  a 
hall-mark  of  character 

THE  THRIFT  PLAN  has  been 
available  for  many  years  as  a 
means  to  the  development  ol 
these  ideals.  It  affords  a  sound 
business  method  whereby  a  good 
citizen  may  become  a  better  one 
under  the  stron^ijest  stimulus — the 
desire  to  be  the  owner  of  his  home 
and  to  be  free  from  debt. 

Ask  for  The  Thrift's  booklet  on 
the  subject. 

THE  THRIFT 


207  Ryerson  Street 


Brooklyn 


HORTON'S 


Ice  C 


ream 


The  Leader  in  Qualily  for  Over 
Half  a  Century 


Manufactured  by 

J.  M.  Horton  Ice  Cream  Co 

One  of  Brookltjn 's 
Pioneer  Industries 
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Coiilltdicd  from  PfiB*-  >*0. 

him  to  r;tirc  frfim  publu;  life.  Undtr 
his  term  as  Mayor  tht-  cornL-rnt/jne  for 
the  oriKinat  ambittoun  City  Hall  waw 
laid.  The  panic  cauBc-d  the  dt-sijcn  for 
the  ornaLc-  Htnirturc  to  be  modified 
Kreatly.  The  building  in  its  modififd 
form  was  complctt-d  in  IH-iy.  Mr. 
TrotUT  died  in  1855. 

General  Jeremiah  Johnnon.  third 
Mayor,  woa  a  Bon  of  the  Uevolutionary 
patriot,  Barent  JohnKitn.  The  future 
Mayor,  born  January  23,  1770,  spent 
his  early  life  on  a  farm.  lie  wan  30 
years  old  before  he  t^jok  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  when,  in  the 
year  nSlfi,  hi-  wiiH  made  n  tru8l.ee  of 
the  town  of  Unioklyn.  an  offiec-  he 
held  for  twenty  yearw.  He  btcamo  Su- 
pervisor in  IHOO  and  held  that  poMition 
till  1840.  In  IHOS  iirid  IHOIf  ho  rc-pro- 
sonted  KinRR  County  in  the  Aaembly. 
He  took  an  aclivc  part  in  the  War  of 
1812,  wh  n  he  won  the  rank  of  bri|r- 
ndier  K-''>cral.  After  HiMvinn  an 
Mayor  in  18.17  and  18;J8,  he  was  afjnin 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  He 
was  one  of  the  city's  most  dislin- 
guinhed  citizens,  and  his  death,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1852,  caused  general  mourninpr. 

Cyrus  P.  Smith,  fourth  Mayor,  wnw 
a  Dartmouth  (graduate,  in  the  class  of 
'24,  at  the  age  of  22.  He  .studied  law 
and  opened  an  office  in  Brooklyn,  lie 
was  Corporation  Counsel  from  1835 
until  his  election  as  Mayor  in  1R3J>. 
He  was  re-electetl  for  the  year  of  1841. 
His  principal  activity  was  in  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Brooklyn  school 
system,  juid  lu  was  deeply  interested 
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Som^  of  the  hu.lders  of  the  Brooklvn  Bridge  at  the  Brooklw  amhorase. 

in  high  hat,  ts  Hem})  C.  Murph}).  President,  Ma))or  of  Brookhn  ml  641. 


in  Packer  and  Polytechnic  Institutes. 
He  was  for  thirty  years  a  member  of 
the  Hoard  of  Kducation,  twenty-one  of 
which  he  served  as  president.  He  died 
in  1877. 

Henry  Cruso  Murphy,  fifth  Mayor, 
was  elected  for  the  year  1842  by  a 
plurality  of  265  votes  over  Smith.  Mr. 


Murphy  was  a  lawyer  by  profession- 
one  of  the  most  able  and  influential 
men  Brooklyn  has  ever  produced.  His 
father,  John  G.  Murphy,  settled  in 
Brooklyn  in  1808,  where  Henry,  eldest 
of  a  family  of  six  children,  was  born 
in  1810.  He  was  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia Collet^e  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  Peter  W.  Radcliffe  in  New 


York.  In  1833  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  hung  out  his  shingle  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  Democratic  party  had  use 
for  his  keen  analytical  mind  and  for 
his  brilliant  oratorical  abilities,  so 
within  a  year  he  had  won  his  spurs 
and  was  appointed  Assistant  Corpora- 
Continued  on  Pa^e  88. 


PEASE 
PIANOS 


The  Marko  Quality  Battery 

And  the  Man  Behind  It 


I 


I 


have  /»(■(■»  famvus  for  lh<-ir  tone  mil  ^ 
iiiinlilH  for  }ifarhii'evct)t!l-firviiear^  M 


,.| 

PIANO  I 
OF  I 


PEASE  PLAYER-PIANOS  are  made 
m  ihe  same  honest  way  that  enabled 
Pease  Pianos  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 
They  are  simple,  responsive  and  dur- 
able and  cost  less  than  any  other 
player  piano  in  their  class.  Conven- 
ient terms  with  a  liberal  allowance 
made  for  your  old  piano.  Used  in- 
struments at  reduced  prices.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

PEASE  PIANO  CO., 

"  Ilic  Muic  Housr  of  Biooklyn 

34  FLATBUSH  AVE. 

Phone  8486  Main  Brooklyn 
Victrolas  —  Columbia  Grafonolas 


Tlte  Mnrko  Slorage  Battery  is  known 
lo  every  automobile  owner,  not  only  in 
Brooklyn,  but  oui»idc  of  lhi»  borough  at 
well. 

Paul  M.  Marko 
19  the  inventor 
and  manufacturer 
of  this  battery. 
He  lias  succeeded 
in  building  up  a 
Irnc  buiincss  in  a 
icmarkably  short 
time,  proving  that 
SOUND  BUSI- 
NESS PRIN- 
CIPLES, coupled 
witK  HONESTY. 
FAIRNESS  and 
GOOD  SERVICE 
w  II  win  in  ibe 
end. 

Not  simple,  by 
any  means,  was 
the  task  thai  con- 
fronted Mr, Marko 
when,  in  March. 
1907.  he  began 
the  manulaclurc 
of  batteries  in 
Brooklyn,  at  Bcd- 
fcrd  avenue  and 
Fulton  street.  The 
problems  of  pro- 
duction, creation  of  demand,  and  d  stribu- 
l  on  Mr.  Marko  had  lo  solve.  How  well 
he  succeeded  is  shown  by  the  rapid 
i^rowth  and  developmeni  of  b.s  enterprise. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1910  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  lo  larger  quarters  at 
Jefferson  and  Bedford  avenues.  A  still 
further  expansion  of  trade  necess  taled. 


PAUL  M.  MARKO 


m  March.  1912,  the  opening  of  a  retail 
slore  at  1191  Bedford  avenue,  and  in 
September,  1914.  the  removal  of  the 
factory  to  220 
Qhflon  pi.  Con- 
tinued growth, 
however,  soon 
made  these 
quarters  insuffi- 
ticnl.  In  May. 
1916.  the  build- 
ings at  102  and 
104  Jefferson 
avenue  were 
equipped  with  the 
most  modern 
machinery,  and 
there,  under  ideal 
condiLons.  Marko 
Storage  Ballenes 
are  manufactured 
today. 

The  opening  of 
a  Marko  depot  in 
Manhattan  last 
March  IS  the  first 
link  in  the  chain 
of  service  sta- 
tions that  Mr. 
Marko  IS  plan- 
ning to  establish 
throughout  the 
country. 

An  nteresrng  phase  of  Mr.  Marko's 
activities  is  hs  inlerest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  employees.  Under  his 
guidance  the  employees  have  organized 
a  club,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  promote 
:he  phys  cal,  moral  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  its  members.  He  is  a  member 
cf  the  Society  of  Automob:le  Engineers. 
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JAMES  SHEWAN  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED 

ENGINEERS 

IRON  WORKERS 

SHIPWRIGHTS 


SEVEN  FLOATING  DRY 

DOCKS- 1. 000  TO  12.000 
TONS;  VESSELS  DRY- 
DOCKED  DAY  OR  NIGHT 


-J 


SHIPYARD  AND  WORKS-Foot  of  25th.  2t)ih  a'ld  27tK  Streets 


GENERAL  REPAIRS 

IN 

WOOD,  IRON  AND 
STEEL 


MAIN  OFFICE 

Foot  of  27th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

MANHATTAN  OFFICE 

8  Bridge  Street,  N.Y.C. 


RARE 
FOREIGN 
In  WOODS 
WELL 
CHOSEN 


There  is  Poetry 
There  is  Sentiment 
There  is  Dignity 
There  is  Art 
There  is  Beauty 

[f.  in  house  Irimming.  tn  boat  fitl.ngs.  in  furnituic,  in  bookcaiei, 
you  seek  uniquely  charming  effects,  you  must  )>)an  fur  yourself,  and  src 
what  can  be  seen  in  ihe  line  of  seasoned  material.  That  means  that 
you  must  see  the  slock  of 

C.  H.  Pearson 

.Y  a  T    I  .V  r  o  II  I'  I)  H  A  T  y.  /* 

Fancy  Woods 

Twenty-nine  Broadway,  New  York 

(Yard  Foot  of  Twentieth  Street.  Brooklyn) 

EBONY  from  Celebes  and  Macassar;  also  Madagascar  and  Gaboon:  blacker  than 
the  ace  of  spades  and  more  highly  polished  than  (he  Queen  of  Sheba. 

BOXWOOD,  such  as  flutes  and  flageolets  ate  made  of;  such  as  the  old  wood  en- 
gravers used;  such  as  you  see  in  rulers  and  mathematical  instruments. 

LIGNUM  VITAE.  w  th  green  brown  hearlwood  and  yellow  sapwood .  and  heavier 
than  water,  of  which  ships'  block)  and  stern  bearings,  mortan  and  pestlei 
are  made. 

ROSEWOOD,  fragranl  and  fascinating;  the  pel  of  cabinet  makers  and  piano  maker*. 
TEAK,  that  IS  as  (me  for  furnilure  as  for  sh  pbuilding,  the  leak  thai  Kipling's  ele- 
phants were  loading  on  the  road  lo  Mandalay. 
L^NCEWOOD.  which  you  know  besi  in  bows  and  shaft*  and  carriage  poles;  hut 

wh  cii  IS  available  for  a  hundred  uses, 
LIKEWISE— Ironwood.    White    Holly.    Santo    Domingo    Mahogany,    Spamsh  Cedar. 
Salinwood,  Silkwood;   a  dozen  other  woods  each  wilh  its  specific  purpose  in 
decoration;    as  well  as  our  native  products.  Ash  and   Hickory.   Brown  Oak 
and  Red-Grained  Cherry;  Beech.  B.rch  and  Maple  and  While  Pine. 

Sofhivg  is  HO  impressive  to  the  cuUureil  eye  an  fine  inlaid 
work:  Furniture  not  !ike  cve'^ybody  else'a,  and  trimtniugg  that 
compel  a  second  curious  look  from  a  vin-tor.  Thin  in  better 
understood  in  the  older  countries,  but  Americans  are  learning 
very  fast. 

Telephone        R-'-  C.  H.  PEARSON.  NEW  YORK 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fine  Foot  Wear  for  Women 

325-343  Classon  Ave, Broomlyn.N.Y. 


Capacity  2,000  Pairs  I.ad  *:>i'  Fine  Shoes  a  Day 
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A  Brooklyn  Institution 


Dating  back  almost  to  the  incorporation 
of  Brooklyn  as  a  village,  this  institution  has 
kept  pace  with  Brooklyn's  expansion  for 
nearly  a  century. 

As  the  largest  Manufacturing  and  Retailing 
Furriers  in  the  United  States,  we 
take  a  keen  pride  both  in  the 
growth    of    Brooklyn    and  the 
growth  of  this  business. 


Thdton    Smitfi  Streets. 
<Uirookyn.Wl/ 


73^ 


7iWi 


ami  M;i;:a/im'>  all  over  the 
country  have  recently  devoted 
many  papcs  to  the  scientific 
and   artistic   achievements  of 

Albert  Malsin,  M.  E. 

ri-tn};ni/ctl  a>  tin  authority 
and      t^reatiNt      designer  of 

Ultra- Fashionable 
Ready-to-Wear  Apparel 

w  to  fit  and  lu'cunu-  all  t\|H-s  ot 


"l 


Ml.  M.iKiii  di'siun-s  (■\cliisi\'fly  tm 

25  West  3ttih  St.  N.  Y. 

Now  showing  as  complete  an  assortment  of  eNclvisive 

Fall  anci  Winter  Modes 

in  sizes  35>j  tn  58  bust  (lun^  or  shoi  t  wai&ted),  1,0  to  49  waist, 
as  you  would  expect  to  find  elsewhere  for  the  perfect  "36." 
Every  item  of  apparel — 

Suit!  ..  .$29.75  to  $169.50  WaisH  $1 .45  to  $65.00 

Coats  ..  .  $19.85  to  $137.00  Negligee*  ..$1.95  to  $39.75 

Dre»eB  . $11. 50to  $187.00  Petlicoali   .  $1 .65  to  $1 1  75 

Skirts...    $6.95  to    $49.50  Coriet.   ...  $3.95  to  $1 2.50 

Knilled.  Muslin  or  Silk  Undcnvear 
We  cordiall)  in\  ite  your  inspection  ot  this  unique  Fasliion  Ex- 
hibit—the st>  les.  variety,  quality  and  low  prices  will  astonish  you. 
"Alodes,"  showing  photographic  illustrations, 
sent  free  out  of  town.     Write  Dept.  F^-'- 


Marcus  Loew's 
Brooklyn  Theatres 


High  Class  Vaudeville  and  Exclusive 
Photo  Plays 

SMITH  AND  LIVINGSTON  STS. 

Afternoon.  10c;  13c.     Night.  I  Oc ;  15c;  25c 


DE  KALB   AV.  near  Broadway 
Afternoon,  10c.    Night.  lOc;  15c 


BIJOU 

DE  KALB 

m  IT  T'/^KT  FULTON  &  NOSTRAND  AV. 

r  UL.  1  \Ji  \  Afternoon.  lOc;  13c.    N.ghl.  lOc;  15c;  25c 

0  \  T     A  /^r?  East  New  York  Ave.,  near  Douglass  St. 

1  /-\L,/-\V>I1-      Afternoon.  I  Oc.    Night.  10c;  15c;  25c 

\Y/  A  D\Y/Tr^l^  JEROME  &  TILLARY  STS. 

W  /ArV  W  IV^JX    Afternoon  3c;  10c.     Night,  lOc;  15c 

Showing  Photo  Plays  Exclusively 
Changed  Daily 

BROADWAY  ^-dway  a„d  Mynle  Av. 
0  r\\/  A  I    PEARL  &  WILLOUGHB^'  STS. 

i\\J  1  r-\Lu  lOcand  15c 
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To  Investors: 

Are  you  seeking  an  in- 
vestment     assuring  you 

An  Income  That  Cannot  Fail 

from  a  capital  investment  that  cannot  be 
impaired     by     business  depressions. 

Buy  Our 
Guaranteed  First  Mortgages 

netting  AYi  per  cent  to 
5  per  cent,  to  the  investor 

PAYMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  GUARANTEED 

UNITED  STATES 
TITLE  GUARANTY  COMPANY 

GEORGE  A.  FLEURY  President 

HOME  OFFICES 

32-34  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

346  Fulton  Street.  Jamaica — Riverhead.  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


R.  G.  EYRE.  President.  S.  D.  EYRE,  Vice  President. 

G.  M.  BUTTLE.  Secretary. 


Buttle-Terwilliger  Floor  Co, 


Incorporated 


PARQUET  FLOORING 

Refinishing  Old  Floors  a  Specialty. 


Main  Office.  302  FULTON  STREET.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Main  2334 
Established  at  This  Address  Over  20  Years 

Branch  Office.  19  HOPKINS  AVENUE.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
Phone  Jersey  City  1388 


KINGS  COUNTY 
TRUST  COMPANY 

342  to  346  FULTON  STREET 


BOROUGH  OF  BKCH>KLHN 


UU  01   NEW  YORK 


Capital.  $500,000.00 
Surplus.  $2.00l).00L).00 
Undivided  Profits.  $701,158.88 

OFFICERS 

JULIAN  D-  FAIRCHIID  FiriiJeni 


Julian  P.  Fjiirchild 
W  lliain  HbiViw'm 
D.  McW.lliami 
\VIUmJ.W«.onJ(. 


Walter  E.  Brdell 
Edward  C.  Blum 
Geo,  V,  Browcr 
Frrdetick  L.  Cranlord 
Robert  A.  Dryidnlc 
Julian  D.  Fairchild 
Julian  P.  Fairthild 
Jo»c[)h  P.  Grace 


Vice  Pici  dent 
Vice  Prendent 
Vice  Piendenl 
Vice  Pivtidcnl 


1  liomat  WnVr 
lln\said  D.  JuotI 
J.  Norman  Cai|>enler 
Ceofgc  V.  Brower 


Secretary 
Atil.  Se<relaty 
Iruil  (Miner 
Couniel 


TRUSTEES 

V/.lliani  llaiknet* 
Joiei>li  tUiUer 
VVIi  Iman  W.  Keityon 
D.W.  McWilIiam* 
Henry  A.  Meyer 
Chorlei  A.  O'D  nohue 
Cli«rle»E  Perkmi 
Dick  S.  Haminy 


H,  ii.  Sf  liatmann 
Jolin  F.  Sflimadeke 
O.wnldW.UKl 
Juhn  1  Underwtiud 
W.  M.  Van  Anden 
Ji>hn  J.  Wdliamt 
Llewrllyn  A  Wray 
N^ill  am  J.Wa.onJf. 


The  Kings  County  Trust  Company  offers  to  its  depositors  eveiy 
facility  and  accommodalion  known  lo  modern  BankinR.  U  you  arc  i»ol 
already  availing  yourself  of  tlic  advanUKC*  offered  by  this  InstHul;on. 
the  Kings  Counly  Trust  Company  will  be  glad  to  Imve  you  open  an 
account. 


That  the  largest  wall  paper  firm  in  the  world 
and  the  oldest  jobbing  house   in   New  York  City. 

RICHARD  E.  THIBAUT,  Inc., 

.Should  maintain  a  large  establishment  in  this  Borough 
for  16  years,  is  a  matter  of  much  pride  to  Brooklynites. 

Occupying  all  of  the  above  building  to  shelter 
an  immense  stock  of  wall  paper,  there  is  also  a 
splendid  show  room  (.-xtending  the  length  of  the 
ground  flloor.  admirably  fitted  to  display  Peer- 
less Wall  Paper  and  emphasize  Thibaut's  service 
and  quality. 
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Stringing  Cables  for  Brool(l\fn  Bridge.  1877. 
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Continued  from  Pflffe  M. 

tion  Counsel.  In  IS.^fl  he  formed  a 
law  partncTHhip  with  John  A.  Lott, 
to  which  Jud|?e  Vandcrbilt  was  Boon 
thpreafU-r  added.  This  partnLT«hip 
was  the  leadintf  law  firm  in  Brooklyn, 
and  it  wan  in  itH  office  that  The 
Brooklyn  n«ily  KaKle  wuh  first 
planned.  Murphy  waH  elected  Mayor 
for  the  year  following  the  friundin^  of 
The  KaKle.  After  his  term  aw  Mayor  he 
waH  elected  to  ConRroRB,  in  which  he 
served  two  lermB,  and  in  iHr.2  he  be- 
came a  national  figure  liy  Ijeiny  promi- 
nently mentioned  ua  a  candidate  for 
PreHident  iit  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Baltimore.  The  honor, 
however,  fell,  finally,  to  Franklin 
I'ierce, 

In  1857,  Mr.  Murphy  waH  named  ae 
MiniHter  to  'I'he  Ih^rue  Ijy  President 
Buchanan.  Wliile  alirojid  he  wrote  on 
interenlinK  Beries  of  letterfl  on  Holland 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  which, 
when  printed  in  The  Ka^fle,  were 
widely  copied.  Relired  from  his  diplo- 
matic post  when  Lincoln  became  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Murpliy  devoted  himself  to 
promoting  enlistment  for  the  Union 
armies.  He  was  always  a  stalwart 
figure  in  national  as  well  as  local  poli- 
tics, and  it  was  ho  who,  more  than 
anyone  else,  fostered  the  development 
of  the  city  in  ita  formative  period. 
He  worked  for  the  improvement  of 
the  waterfront;  secured  tin  appropria- 
tion for  the  building  of  the  drydock 
in  the  Navy  Yard;  worked  for  the 
development  of  Coney  Island,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  building  "f 
Brooklyn  Bridget.    He  wrote  numerous 


hooks  and  pamphlets,  most  of  them  of 
a  historical  nature.    He  died  in  1882. 

The  sixth  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  Jo- 
seph Spra^rue,  was  born  in  Leicester, 
Mass.,  in  ITS.'f.  He  came  to  New  York 
in  1809,  and  in  J811  he  settled  in  the 
Bedford  set  tion.  He  was  preHident  of 
the  village  fr""!  1827  to  1832,  and 
was  a  prominent  business  man.  He 
was  a  man  of  hiKh  relifjious  ideals; 
htlped  establish  the  First  Presbyterian 
Cliurch  in  1822,  and  was  a  prominent 
Mason.  Elected  as  Mayor  for  the 
years  1843  and  IS-l'l,  he  remained  a 
figure  in  public  life  till  his  death, 
December  12,  1864. 


Thomas  G.  Talmadge,  seventh 
Mayor,  born  in  Somerset,  N.  J.,  in 
1801,  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1840, 
after  a  successful  mercantile  career  in 
New  York,  and  at  once  plunged  into 
the  whirl  of  politics.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  the  development  of  the  Go- 
wunus  section  and  served  as  president 
of  the  Broadway  Railroad  Company. 
He  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the 
National  Democratic  General  Commit- 
tee. He  was  Mayor  in  1845,  and  aft- 
erward was  appointed  judge  of  the 
County  Court.    He  died  May  4,  1863. 

Francis  Burdett  Stryker  defeated 
TalmadKC  when  the  latter  ran  for  re- 


election in  1846.  Stryker,  bom  in 
Brooklyn  in  1811,  was  a  journeyman 
carpenter  at  the  time  of  his  nomina- 
tion. He  had  studied  in  Erasmus  Hall, 
but  left  when  14  years  old.  The  hum- 
ble quality  of  his  calling  had  not  pre- 
vented him  from  securing  a  large  fol- 
lowing, and  he  had  previous  to  his 
election  as  Mayor  held  the  office  of 
sheriff.  He  was  re-elected  Mayor  for 
1847  and  again  for  1848.  In  I860  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  sewers, 
and  held  that  office  fifteen  years.  He 
died  in  1892. 

Edward  Copeland,  ninth  Mayor, 
elected  for  the  term  of  1849,  was  born 
in  1793.  He  began  life  as  a  retail 
grocer  in  Brooklyn.  He  devoted  many 
years  of  his  life  to  the  advancement 
of  education,  and  served  for  a  long 
time  on  the  Board  of  Education.  His 
death  occurred  in  1859. 

Samuel  Smith,  tenth  Mayor,  went 
=nto  office  in  April,  1850,  and  was  out 
again  by  January.  1851,  because  of  a 
charter  amendment  changing  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term  to  the  beginning 
of  the  calendar  year.  To  Smith  fell 
the  unique  distinction  of  defeating  J. 
S.  T.  Stranahan,  afterward  known  as 
"the  first  citizen  of  Brooklyn"  by 
more  than  300  votes.  Stranahan's  de- 
feat was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  at  that  time  well  known  in  Brook- 
lyn. Mr.  Smith  was  born  at  Hunt- 
ington, L.  I.,  in  1788,  and  learned  the 
cooper's  trade.  He  saw  brief  service 
in  the  war  of  1812,  made  some  for- 

Continued  on  Page  90. 


Here  Since  the  Blizzard! 


MY  SUCCESS  HAS  BEEN  IN 


GOOD 


GOODS 
SUGGESTIONS 
WORKMANSHIP 

And  Prompt  Delivery 

1  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  above,  and  soliciting 
your  patronage  for 

ARTISTIC  PICTURE  FRAMING 
RESTORING  OF  OIL  PAINTINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 
REGILDING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

The  Oldest  PICIURE  FRAMING  Business  in  the  Borough 

EDWARD  ELBERT 

Manufacturer  of 

Picture  Frames  and  Moldmgs 

Tfl.  Main  60 

304  FULTON  STREET 

(OI'P.  JOHNSON  STREET) 


LOOK 
FUR 
THIS 
L.A.BEL 


KNGLANDEH 
BED  SPRING 


THE  ONLY 
BED  SPRING 

TImt  Keeps  the 
Mattress  and 
Bedclothes  In 
Place  and  Shape 
CANNOT  SAG 


S  

all    l>.>ftiJlnB  FurnUurt' 
and    Dopartment  Stores 
Under  thf  ENGI.ANDBR  Oiinrantec 

THE  ENGLANDER 


Made 
to  fit 
Any  Bed 
ABSOLlfTELT 
SANITARY 


DIVAN 


'HB  atroDRest,  moal  durable  and  con-  ^ 
v*nlcnt  divan  of  tis  bind  ever  con- 
strue ted.  Pmctlrally  Indsstruptlble,  Has 
thif  famous  \VIT-I-:D(!K  SIDK  f.UAUDS.  which  keep 
the  mattre.-u  nlwnys  trim  and  neat,  The  legs  can 
lip  folded  under  and  are  Instantly  adjusted.  No 
bolts,  imis  or  loose  parts;  jusl  untold  the  legs  and 
set  up  and  the  lied  Is  ready  ti^r  u^ie. 


not  thf  £"11- 

loridcr  Produc- 
tion*, vyrilt  for 
biKikUt  ond  name 
.,1  inur(«(  dealer. 


BROOKLYN 


\  X    I  "  I!  A  NCI  SCO 
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THE 

DIME  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  BROOKLYN 

DeKalb  Avenue  and  Fulton  Street 

INCORPORATED  1859 

Open  Daily  From  9  A.M.  lo  3  P.M.,  E«cc[>i  Satutdayi.  Wh*n  the  Bank  Omm  at  12  M. 
Open  Monday*  From  5  lo  7  P.M. 


OFFICERS 
RUSSELL  S.  WALKER  President 

GEORGE  W.  CHAUNCEY  Vice  Pr«idtnt  FREDERICK  W.  JACKSON. . .  .Treaiucc 
GEORGE  T.  MOON  Vice  Pre  sdcnl     C.  FRANK  SIREIGHTOFF. . .  .SccTciary 


Siimiii'l  Itowluiiil 
llortu-.'  C.  Dii  Vul 
l.ililwli;  Nlsuen 
Wmiiiui  Mt'<'iirrnll 
N.  l\iwDsi'nil  Tbnycr 


TRUSTEES 

Itilssi'U  S.  WiilkiT 
I  i  I'd  rite  Cos 
Ctiiirk's  K.  ThiIi- 
Gfiirgi'  T.  MiK>ii 
Vraiik  H.  IMrsooB 
James  L.  llruoiler 


I-Mwari]  B.  JokIuu 
FriHlt-rlrk  W.  Itowf 

WulliT  Hnruiiiitt 
KrHirkk  L,  CraofiirJ 
BuicciK'  W.  Sulton 


A.  TAFT  &  CO. 

377  FLATBUSH  AVE. 


Fine  Parquet  Floors 

Refinishlng  and  Scraping 
of  Old  Floors 


WORKMANSHIP  AND  MATERIAL 
GUARANTEED 


Telephone,  Prospect  590 

ESTABLISHED  1907 


npHE  Brooklyn  navly  Eaj^le 
is  a  lactor  in  BnH)k- 
lyn.  The  coninuinity  should 
congratulate  not  alone  the 
paper  on  its  diamond  jubilee, 
but  also  themselves  tor  its 
splendid  existence — to  all  ol 
which  we  heartily  subscribe. 

PIONEER  FIREPROOF 
STORAGE  WAREl  lOUSES 

Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Vaults 

4  1  Flatbush  .\venue 

A  I'rogreaHive  Brookiyii  Kntrrpriav  Now  in 
Utt  Thirt]/'itt<v«nth  Year. 


\  - 


Do  you  know  that  the 
Official  Foot  Ball  of 
the  big  college  games 
is  a  Brooklyn  product? 


Made  in  Brooklyn— 

Spalding— 

Foot  Balls 
Basket  Balls 
Athletic  Shoes 
Caddy  Bags 
Sweaters 
Uniforms 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

FACTORIES 

24-36  Siilh  Avenue  650-660  Patifx  SiimI  485  Dean  Slr«l 

KTOHES  IN  ALL  LAKOK  CITIEM  OF  THH  L'-VITED  BTATKH 

124-126  N....U  Sir«.      New  York  City      523  F.fili  Aveaue 


Paye  00 

ContlnuPd  from  Page  88, 

tunatG  property  inve»tmtntH,  and  be- 
came a  man  of  tonfiitlerablf  wealth. 
He  held  numtrouH  local  offices  prior 
to  his  death  in  1872. 

Conklin  Brush,  eleventh  Mayor, 
served  for  the  yearn  of  ISrjl-lSfjZ.  He 
was  born  in  1791,  and  came  to  IJrook- 
lyn  in  1827.  He  was  inHtrumental  in 
the  efitublishmfint  of  the  Atlantic 
dockH  and  ft-rry;  waH  the  head  of  nine 
auccesBful  firms.   Ho  died  in  1870. 

Edward  A.  Lambert,  twelfth  Mayor, 
born  in  New  York  City  in  181.'1,  won 
success  in  the  Htationer'w  busineKH.  He 
aerved  as  Mayor  in  1853-1804.  He 
was  active  in  civic  life  for  many  yearn, 
and  was  one  of  the  leading  fiffiircH  in 
orranKintf  the  Sanitary  Fair,  in  1804. 
He  died  in  1885. 

Samuel  R.  Powell,  thirteenth  Mayor, 
who  asBumod  office  in  1857,  though 
born  in  New  York  in  1815,  had  resided 
in  Brooklyn  since  18.38.  His  regime 
was  quite  a  contrast  to  the  iron-clnd 
rule  of  Hall's  aecond  term,  and  by 
permittinfj  the  running  of  Htrect  cars 
and  the  conducting  of  some  sorts  of 
business  on  Sundays  he  won  the  favor 
of  the  electorate  and  was  re-elected 
for  another  term.  He  was  apain 
Mayor  in  1872-1873;  Controller  in 
1874;  Park  Commissioner  in  1877  and 
County  Treasurer  in  1879,  which  office 
he  was  o('cupyin(f  nt  the  time  of  his 
death,  February  0,  1879. 

Martin  Kalbfleisch,  fourteenth  on 
the  list  of  Hr<iok!vn  executives,  was 
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the  war  Mayor  of  the  city.  Bom  in 
Holland  in  1801,  he  nettled  at  Groen- 
point  in  1842,  In  18.';i  he  was  Super- 
viHor  of  the  old  town  of  Bushwick,  and 
after  the  eunMolidation  of  that  town 
witn  Urwktyn  he  became  an  Alderman 
from  the  EiKhtcenth  Ward.  He  held 
his  seat  in  the  Common  Council  until 
elected  as  Mayor,  1801.  He  helped 
crystalize  Brooklyn's  efforts  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  the  Union.  His  term  was 
marked  by  a  wonderful  display  of 
titreiijith  for  the  North,  both  in  re- 
cruits and  in  the  raining  of  fundf.  He 
was  elected  a^'ain  to  the  Mayoralty  in 
1867,  Hervinjf  till  1871.  He  died  in 
1873. 

Colonel  Alfred  M.  Wood,  fifteenth 
Mayor,  was  swept  into  office  on  th;? 
wave  of  popularity,  due  to  his  service 
at  the  front.  He  was  born  at  Hemp- 
Htead,  L.  I.,  in  1828.  As  commander 
of  the  Fourteenth,  he  performed  k"'- 
Inntly  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  was 
wounded,  captured,  threatene<l  with 
execution,  and  finally  sent  home. 
After  several  Federal  appointments, 
followinjf  the  closinjr  "f  bis  term  as 
Mayor,  Colonel  Wood  went  abroad  to 
live. 

Samuel  Booth,  sixteenth  Mayor, 
was  born  in  England  in  1818,  but  was 
brought  to  New  York  by  his  parents 
when  but  thiee  weeks  old.  When  he 
was  ten  years  of  age  the  family  moved 
to  Brooklyn.  He  learned  carpentry, 
and  soon  liad  a  flourishing  building 
business  of  his  own.  Elected  Mayor 
for  the  term  of  18GG-07,  he  preserved 
nn  even  balance,  though  the  Board  of 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  A  DEALER 

B.  GUY  WARNER 


PHONOGRAPHS 
EDISON 


TALKING  MACHINES 
VICTOR 
RECORDS 

Intelligent  and  Careful  Service  hy  Mail 


1223  BEDFORD  AVENUE 


Corner  Halsey  Street.  Brooklyn 
OPEN  EN'ENINGS 


Aldermen  was  composed  largely  of  po- 
litical opponents.  He  afterward  served 
as  Postmaster  of  Brooklyn,  retiring 
from  that  office  in  1874. 

John  W.  Hunter,  seventeenth  Mayor, 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Bedford  in 
1807,  whither  his  father,  a  farmer, 
had  removed  from  New  Jersey.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  at  an  early  age  en- 
tered the  employ  of  a  wholesale  gro- 
cery establishment  in  New  York.  He 
became  interested  in  public  matters  in 
Kings  County,  where  he  maintained 
his  residence;  served  on  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  was  auditor  of  the 
New  York  Custom  House  for  a  time. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress,  refused 
an  appointment  as  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  offered  by  President  Johnson, 
and  was  elected  Mayor  on  November 
4,  1873.  His  services  lasted  during 
the  years  of  1874  and  1875.  After 
his  retirement,  Mr.  Hunter  became 
identified  with  the  management  of  the 
Dime  Savings  Bank,  and  was  a  di- 
rector in  the  Nassau  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  Manhattan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  and  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Society  of  Old  Brook- 
lynites.    His  death  occurred  in  1900. 

Frederick  A.  Schroeder,  eighteenth 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  Trier, 
Prussia,  in  1833.  His  father,  a  sur- 
veyor of  taxes  in  Prussia,  came  to 
America  with  his  family  when  diffi- 
culties arose  over  the  centralization  of 
the  government  in  1848.  Frederick 
Schroeder  had  been  well  educated  in 


Germany,  but  in  this  country,  forced 
to  work  for  a  living,  he  learned  the 
cigarmaker's  trade.  By  the  time  he 
was  21  he  owned  a  factory  of  his  own. 
He  became  president  of  the  Germania 
Savings  Bank  when  it  was  established 
in  1867.  In  1870  he  was  elected  Con- 
troller. In  187r>  he  was  nominated 
for  Mayor,  and  won  the  election.  His 
term  covered  the  years  1876-77.  When 
his  tei-m  ended,  he  refused  a  renomi- 
nation.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  where  he  devoted  his 
energies  to  preparing  and  having  en- 
acted a  new  charter  for  the  city  of 
Brooklyn.  Following  his  terra  as 
Senator,  he  retired  to  private  life,  and 
died  in  1899. 

James  Howell,  nineteenth  Mayor, 
served  two  terms  as  head  of  the  Brook- 
lyn city  government.  He  was  a  native 
of  England,  and  was  six  years  old 
when  he  emigrated,  with  his  parents, 
to  America.  He  came  to  Brooklyn 
in  1845  at  the  age  of  16.  His  first 
position  was  in  a  grocery  store,  which 
he  soon  left  to  enter  an  iron  foundry. 
He  was  rapidly  promoted  till  he  be- 
came foreman,  and  in  1855  started  a 
foundry  of  his  own.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  also 
served  as  an  Alderman.  Nominated 
in  1877  for  Mayor  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  he  won  the  election,  and  served 
during  the  years  1878,  '79,  '80  and  *81, 
having  won  the  second  election  on  his 
first  term's  record  as  Mayor.  He  died 
in  1897. 


Continued  on  Page  92. 


THE 


Metropolitan  Casualty 
Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 
Home  Office.  47  Cedar  Street 


CHARTERED    187  A 


THE  COMPANY  OF  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 

A  Progressive  Company  in  the  Accident  and  Health  Business. 
A  Pioneer  in  the  Plate  Glass  Business. 

Capital    $200,000.00 

Assets   1.000,904.64 

Liabilities    433,807.79 

Surplus  to  Policyholders.  ......  567,096.85 

EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW.  President 
RUSSELL  R.  CORNELL.  Vice  President 

S.  WILUAM  BURTON.  Secretary 
ALONZO  G.  BROOKS.  Asst.  Secretary 


IRA  F.  HASSELL  &  CO. 

General  Agents 
Acc;dent  Dept..  80  Maiden  Lane 
New  York  City 


PENDLETON  &  PENDLETON 

Western  District  Managers 
Brooklyn  Branch,  Plate  Glass  Dept. 
153  Montague  Street 
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The  Williamsburgh 
Savings  Bank 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Driggs  Ave. 
Brooklyn 

Has  nearly  $77,000,000  of 
deposits  belonging  to  over 
1  12,000  depositors.  Has 
over  Si  1,000,000  surplus  as 
a  protection  for  these  funds. 
Has  nearly  $44,000,000 
loaned  on  mortgages  to  over 
7,500  home  owners. 

A  place  for  safe  saving  and 
reasonable  mortgage  loans. 


This  Bank  Was  Established  Sixty-Five  Years  Ago 
and  Today  Is  the  Largest  Institidion  of  the  Kind 
on  Long  Island 


The  Brooklyn  Alcatraz 
Asphalt  Company 


Works;     12th  Street  to  Hamihon  Avenue 
and  Gowanus  Canal 

Office:    407  Hamilton  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WM.  KELLY. 

Ptesideni- 


P.  F.  KELLY. 

Sectelarv  and  Trcaiuref- 


Tie  NEW  EDISOT^ 


You  would  smile  if  we  asltcd  you  tlii*  question  "DO  YOU  THINK 
THERE  IS  ANY  TALKING  MACHINE  RECORD  WHICH  SOUNDS 
EXACTLY  LIKE  THE  ARTIST  WHO  MADE  IT?" 

What  will  you  do  when  wf  icll  you  thai  FJi»on  Re-Crealioni  of 
muiic.  played  on  Edi.on"*  new  .nvenlion.  The  New  Etl  ion.  are  indu- 
lingULihabie  from  ihe  original  mutic. 

If  you  »«y  you  don't  believe  ihit.  you  srfay  youtielf  again*!  Iwo 
hundred  thou.and  mu..c  loveri  who  h*ve  acluany  heard  ihe  compari- 
»on  made.  ar>d  who  unan.mou.ly  confe..  iheir  nab.lily  to  deled  Ihe 
hving  voicei  from  Edj»on'»  Re  Creolion  of  them. 

Won't  you  come  to  the  Coi.e»t  Demon»lral  ng  Parlor  :n  the 
Greater  City  and  let  u«  give  you  an  Edi»on  Mu»icel> 


EXCLUSIVE  EDISON  REPRESENTATIVE 


Alph 


onzo  Smith  Piano  House 

25  FUTBUSH  AVENUE 


Nev:ni  Street  Subway 


Near  Fulton  St. 


CHARGE  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 
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Seth  Low,  who  defeated  Howell 
when  the  Jattor  ran  for  hin  third  term, 
wfiH  (jorn  on  WaHhin^fton  Hlroet,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1850.  He  attL-ndcd  the  Juvenile 
Hijfh  School,  Polytechnic  Inntitute  and 
Columbia  Collejfe,  from  which  he  wan 
(fruduuted  in   1H70.     He  traveled  in 


Europe,  and  upon  his  return  was  given 
a  position  in  hiH  father's  buHiness.  He 
became  a  partner  in  1875,  In  con- 
junction with  Alfred  T.  White,  Mr. 
Low  entabliflhed  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  ChariticH,  In  1881  he  received  the 
nomination  for  iMayor,  wast  elected, 
and  in  18H.'J  he  was  re-elected.  He 
held  office  tilt  1885,  and  won  Btill 


hiKher  distinction  by  being  elected  sec- 
ond Mayor  of  the  Greater  City  of  New 
York  for  the  U-rm  of  1902-03.  Ho 
was  delegate  to  The  HaKue  Peace  Con- 
ference in  1899,  and  was  a  member 
of  many  educational  societies.  His 
death  occurred  September  17  of  this 
year  at  his  home,  Uroad  Brook  Farm. 
Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 


Daniel  D.  Whitney,  twenty-first 
Mayor,  was  born  at  Oyster  Bay  in 
1819.  Ten  years  later  the  family  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  and  young  Whit- 
ney secured  a  position  in  a  grocery 
store.  By  application  to  business  he 
was  enabled  to  form  a  partnership 

Contlnuerl  on  Page  91. 


Dedication  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  Monument  at  Celtyjsburg.  October  20,  1887. 


Coal  Tar  Product  Company 


Mnin  Office  &  Works 

Brooklyn 
Sinilli  i"*  Creamer  Stu. 


Salesrooms 
New  York 
77  Maiden  Lane 


Plastic  Asb  estos  Roofing  Cement 

Rubber  substitute.  Improves  with  age.  Water- 
proof, frostproof,  elastic,  sunproof.  For  roofing, 
flashings,  chimneys,  walls,  joints  and  other  purposes. 

Elastic   Black   Roof  Paint 

for  tin  roofs  and  iron  work.  Dnmpproofing.  brick- 
work or  concrete.  Painting  galvanized  iron  work, 
tanks,  shutters,  fences,  etc. 


OTHER  MATERIAL 


TAR 
TAR  PAPERS 
BUIU)!NC  PAPERS 
ROOF  PAINTS 
ROOFING  NAILS 
ETC..  ETC. 


PITCH 
READY  ROOFINGS 
COATINGS 
ROOFING  CAPS 
ROOFING  MOPS 


BLACK  DIAMOND  .ASPHALTUM  COMPOSITION 

Quick  Drying  for  Iron  or  Wood  Work 
DISINFECTANTS— CREOSOTE  OlUi— DEAD  OIL 


MANUFACTURING  MACARONI 
IN  BROOKLYN  FOR  51  YEARS 

Established  in  1865.  when  Brooklyn  was  still  a  village,  the  business 
of  P.  Daussa  &  Company  has  kept  pace  with  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  that  Borough,  HONESTY  and  PURITY  ate  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  country-wide  reputation  of  our  products  was  built. 

The  crowning  ach  evemeni  of  our  long  commercial  career  was  the 
invention  of  Wyiono.  This  is  MACARONI  in  a  special  form,  made 
wholly  from  pure  natural  wheat.  Its  golden  brown  color,  nature's  oivn, 
tempts  the  appetite,  Wyiono  is  a  delicious,  as  well  as  a  nutritious  food, 
Ask  yout  grocer  for  it  today.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  send  15c.  lo  us 
(cir  a  12-oz.  package. 

Have  you  ever  lasted  Daussia  s  Vermicelli 

P.  DAUSSA  &  CO. 

Maiwfartnn  rs  <>f  Mncaroni  and  Vermicelli. 


200-210  Van  Brunt  SL,  Brooklyn 
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The  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 


Worporftied  1627 

Due  Depositors 

$56,000,000 

Surplus  (P«f  Value) 

$6,700,000 


COR.  PIERREPONT  AND  CLINTON  STREETS. 
AND  300  FULTON  STREET 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


DANIEL  J.  CREEM 

Vice-Ptes.dcnl 

ARTHUR  C.  HARE 
Cashier 

Crowcll  Hadden 
Richard  L.  Edwards 
Edw.  H.  Litchfield 
Frank  Lyman 
David  C.  Legget 
Willis  L.  Ogden 
John  F.  Halsled 
Frank  L.  Babbott 
Henry  F.  Noyes 


OFFICERS 

CROWELL  HADDEN 
President 

UURUS  E.  SUTTON 
Comptroller 

TRUSTEES 

Sanford  H,  Steele 
Daniel  J.  Creem 
Clinton  R-  James 
B.  Herbert  Smith 
Francis  L.  Noble 
Fred  k  A.  M.  Burrcll 
Wilham  L.  Moffat 
Harold  L  Pralt 
Edwm  P.  Maynard 


RICHARD  L.  EDWARDS 
Vice-President 

CHARLES  C,  PUTNAM 
Asst.  ComptioUer 

Charles  J.  Peabody 
Marl.n  Joost 
Albert  L.  Mason 
Frank  D.  Tuttle 
William  Mason 
Charles  L.  Morse 
S.  Edwin  Buchanan 
James  H.  Jourdan 


The  Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Pioneers  in  Brooklyn 

America  is  proud  of  Daniel  Boone,  of  Lewis.  Clark  aniJ 
all  tfiose  other  hardy  pioneers  who  blazed  the  forest 
trail  for  others  to  follow. 

Brooklyn  is  proud  of  The  Daily  Eagle,  the  pioneer 
newspaper  of  the  Borough. 

We  are  proud  of  John  Cooper,  the  founder  of  our 
business.  Away  back  in  '64.  when  the  North  and  the 
South  were  nearing  the  end  of  their  bitter  struggle, 
he  began  to  manufacture  fire  brick,  flower  pots, 
grindstones  and  sewer  pipe  in  Greenpoint. 

He  was  a  true  trail  blazer,  the  pioneer  in  the  industry 
here.  We  are  proud  to  say  that  he  was  the  patentee 
of  the  self-centering,  extra  heavy  sewer  pipe  now  used 
in  New  York  City. 

John  Cooper  built  up  a  great,  successful  business  m 
Greenpoint.  We  who  contmue  this  business  are  proud 
to  have  the  GREENPOINT  FIRE  BRICK  CO.  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  fire  brick, 
silica  brick  and  armor  fire  brick  in  the  city. 

The  Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co 


1  ]  1  Clay  Street 


Branch  Storage  Yards. 
Borden  Ave., 
Lonn  [-land  City 


Telephone  Greenpoint  1 38 
Telephone  Greenpoint  3370 
Telephone  Hunters  Poml  839 


Hotel 

Margaret 

'•On  the  lloiijhts  " 

Brooklyn's 
Foremost 
Family 
Hotel 


97  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS 

Directly  ovetlooltinn  New  Yoik  Hurlior 

The  Holfl  Marnaret  is  recogni/ed  tis  part  of  our  great  aiul  «rowiiiK 
borough  of  Brooklyn.  As  Brooklyn  lias  grown  and  prospered  so  lifls 
the  Margaret,  not  alone  in  patronage,  but  in  name,  prestige  and  m  its 
ability  to  SERVE  the  public,  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  Hotel  IViargurct 
IS  Brooklyn's  leading  lainily  hotel. 

Ideally  located  in  Brooklyn's  best  residential  section,  overlooking 
New  York  Harbor.  Near  all  car  lines  and  subway.  Small  and  largr 
apartments  at  moderate  rates  by  the  month  and  year. 

E.  D.  Dc  PUY.  Manager 

Formerly  of  Plaza  Hotel,  New  Yiirk. 

97  Columbia  Heights  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Brooklyn  Masonic  Temple 

Clermont  and  Lafayelle  Avenues 


Erected  and  owned  by  the  Maion*  of  Brooklyn.    Corncr.lone  laid  November  2%  1907, 
and  opened  lot  occupancy  May  I.  1909. 

The  Building  II  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  eleven  Tru.lee..  wtio  tcrve 
wilhout  pay.  and  are  elected  annually  l>y  the  delegate*  repte.enhng  llie  contributing 
Ma.onic  bodic*.  and  de.ignalcd  by  act  of  Legiilalure  ol  the  Slate  of  New  York. 
1902.  ai  ihe  Brooklyn  M»»on  c  Guild. 

The  obiect  of  the  Guild  ii  to  uie  the  .urplut  revenue  of  the  Temple,  to  erect 
and  maintain  on  l^n«  i.land  a  home  and  ichool  for  ihc  free  care  and  education  of 
the  children  of  Ma»on».  and  tor  ihe  relief,  »uj.[x.rt  and  core  of  worthy  and  mdigent 
Maton*.  their  wives,  widow*  and  orphani. 

The  present  Board  of  Trustees  i>  composed  of: 
Frank  W.  Robbin..  Presidenl  Christopher  C.  Mollcnhauer.  Vi«  Pres. 

John  Edward  Sparrow,  Treasurer  Wilham  D.  Nper.  Secretary 

Robert  Judson  Kenworlhy  Charles  A.  Tonior 

Theodore  A.  Taylor  Frederick  G.  Ummcrmann 

George  Frcifeld  Abel  Crook  Rufus  L.  Scott  Jr. 


Payc  Ul, 

Continued  from  Pjigf  02. 

with  his  brother.  From  1843  to  18B5 
he  confJucted  a  wholcHale  jfrocory  and 
flour  bunint-HH.  Ht*  wan  pr-Kidenl  of 
the  Board  of  AldL-nrn-n  ami  rt-jfifitrar 
of  arrtaro.  lie  was  elected  Mayor 
and  JiHHumed  office  January  1,  18**6. 
Followintf  hiH  term  aH  Mayor,  he  re- 
tired to  private  life.  He  was  director 
in  several  financial  institutionjf.  He 
died  at  the  ajfc  of  95  yearn,  November 
10, 

Alfred  C.  Chapin,  Mayor  from  1H88 
to  18i)I,  was  torn  in  MaBsaehuHt'ttB 
in  1818,  a  deHcendant  of  pioneer  im- 
miffrantft  to  New  Knjfland.    He  was 
(fradualed  from  WilliamH  ColltK-e  and 
from  llaivurd  Law  School.    He  waB 
admitU'd  to  the  bar  in   187U,  and  a 
year  later  took  up  his  reaidencc  in 
Brooklyn.    In  1881  he  was  elrcteil  to 
the  AHsembly  from  the  Kleventh  Din- 
trict,  and  was  re-elected  the  next  term, 
when  he  was  chosen  Speaker.   He  was 
next  elected  to  the  office  of  State 
Controller,  and  to  this  office,  niso,  he 
was  re-elected.    In  1887  he  wa:f  nomi- 
nated for  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  ami 
florved  two  terms,    lie  served  in  the 
Fifty-second  ConKfess,  and  was  Rail- 
road CommisHionor  in  New  York,  1892 
to  1897. 

Dnvid  A.  Boody,  twenty-third 
Mayor,  was  elected  in  1891  to  serve 
for  the  two  following  years.  He  was 
born  in  Maine  in  1837;  attended  the 
public  schools  in  the  town  of  Jjickson, 
and  afterward  Phillipn  Andover  Acad- 
emy.   Ho  Bubsequently  studied  law  in 
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Building  at  Cranben])  and  Henry)  streets  used  as  an  armor))  during 
the  Civil  War  as  headquarters  for  troops  from  Ncn<  England. 
It   JDas   at   one   time   used    6jj   the   Fourteenth    Regiment,  and 


non>.  remodeled,  it  is  a  faclorxi. 


a  Banpor  office.  After  practicinu  the 
legal  profession  three  years,  he  en- 
tered the  banking  office  of  his  unclej 
H.  H.  Boody,  of  the  firm  of  Boody  & 


McClellan,  as  clerk.  He  sonn  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  uncle  and 
bou^rht  a  seat  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.     Prior  to  his  election  as 


Mayor,  he  had  held  but  one  public 
office,  that  of  Congrressman.  from  the 
Second  District,  in  the  Fifty-second 
Congress,  a  position  which  he  resigned 
upon  his  election  as  Mayor. 

Charles  A.  Schieren  was  born  in 
Neuss-am-Rhein,  Germany,  in  1842. 
He  was  educated  in  Germany  and  in 
New  York  City.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1856  and  worked  in 
his  father's  cigar  store  until  18G4; 
was  a  clerk  in  a  belting  factory  there- 
after till  1868,  when  he  established 
the  manufacturing  establishment  of 
Charles  A.  Schieren  &  Co.  He  served 
as  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  in  IS94-95.  He 
was  i.romineiitly  idenlified  with  many 
Brooklyn  leligious  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations and  financial  institutions. 
He  liied  March  10.  1915. 

Frederick  W.  Wurster,  twenty-fifth 
and  last  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1895, 
and  held  office  from  January  1,  189G, 
till  the  consolidation  became  effective, 
January  1,  1898.  He  was  born  at 
Plymouth,  N.  C,  in  1860,  of  German 
parents,  who  not  long  after  moved  to 
Brooklyn.  He  attended  Public  School 
No.  10;  went  to  work  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  springs  and  axles,  and  soon 
was  the  owner  of  his  own  factory  on 
Kent  avenue.  He  sei-ved  as  Fire  Com- 
missioner under  Mayor  Schieren.  He 
was  an  opponent  of  the  consolidation 
proposition,  yet  he  predicted  that  it 
was  inevitable,  and  as  Mayor  he 
pushed  the  plan  to  run  trolley  cars 
across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  After  the 
close  of  his  term,  Mr.  Wurster  devoted 
himself  to  busness  pursuts. 


oco 


lates 


MADESrBEST 


PF.OPLF. 

materials 
expi:rts 


Our  large  variely  of  Packages  enables  us  to 
provide  an  assoilment  lo  suit  every  taslc. 
60c.  80c,  $1  per  lb.,  according  to  the  assorlment. 


Tiie  Centers 

air    driicioua    %vllctllrr  of 

Fruits, 
Nuts 
or  Creams 


The  Coating   The  Packages 


nrc    rxquisite    in  dpsign, 

nnd      show     thol  same 

ihoughl  for  dda.l  lhal  di»- 
fliivor.  Ihe  dehghl  of  our    ,       ,1^^,  „|, 


famous 


pations  And  the  tlnndard 
of  chorncter  and  individ- 
iint  ly. 


Products 


!f  yoiti'  deairr  cannot  supply  you,  icrilv 
direct  (enclosing  regtttar  retail  price)  to 

The  Pinka  Chocolate  Co. 

972  Dean  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Our  Brookhjn  Store  at  i?3  Fulton  St. 

EDWARD  WECK  &  SON 

KSTAliLISUEU  IS^-iJ 

Cutlery  T hat  Cuts         Repairing  of  all  Kinds 

RETAIL  STORES 

BROOKLYN  NEW  ^'ORK 

473  Fulton  Street  '-t?  Fulton  Street 

Opp.  A.  *  S.  45  Nassau  Street 

56  E.  23rd  Street 

WHOLESALE  '^5.1"''°'^'^  Street 

V    iNew  1  ork  Chicago 

FACTORY  AT  I  35  JOHNSON  STREET,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


MAKERS  OF  THE  S EX T O B L A D E  R  A  Z  O  R 
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WEST'S 

Th2  Finest 
of  Millinery 

Sixty-three  Years  of  Efficient  Service  to  those  WOMEN  of 
BROOKLYN  who  know  what  dignified  ART  IN  MILLINERY  is; 
and  INSIST  on  PARIS  GOODS  and  PARIS  STYLES,  PIQUANT  or 
CONSERVATIVE. 

WEST'S  Import  Only  the  BEST.  EXPERIENCE  helps  in  Deter- 
mining what  is  BEST. 

THIS  HOUSE  has  not  become  THE  VOGUE,  among  WELL- 
DRESSED  WOMEN.  BY  ACCIDENT. 

314  LIVINGSTON  STREET 


Mme.  A.  BARREE.  Mgr. 


BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  PUTNAM 

A    HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

To  be  established  in  a  business  for  a  period  of  seventy-nine  years 
IS  in  Itself  no  small  honor,  but  it  is  honor,  indeed,  to  be  intimately  iden- 
lified  during  all  that  lime  with  the  progress  of  a  great  mdustry  and  with 
the  history  of  two  world  powers.  Such  honor  belongs  to  the  publishmg 
house  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  ,   ,     .        ■  m 

George  Palmer  Putnam,  the  founder,  began  to  do  business  in  [New 
York  m  1837  Four  years  later  he  opened,  m  Paternoster  How. 
London,  the  first  American  Book  House  established  m  Great  Britain 
There  was  published  the  first  edif.on  of  "Americm  Pacts,  a  book 
which  did  much  to  lift  the  cloud  of  English  igno-ance  about  general 
conditions  in  this  country.  Mr.  Putnam  also  organized  the  Copyright 
League,  an  organization  devoted  to  the  task  of  bringmg  the  United 
States  into  copyright  relations  with  England  and  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  On  his  death  in  1872  the  firm  was  reorganized,  under  the 
present  head.  Major  George  Haven  Putnam.  .  ... 

Although  the  Putnams  have  specialized  in  historical  pubhca- 
lions.  their  catalogue  includes  important  works  under  the  head  ot  gen- 
eral literature,  science,  art.  theology,  education  and  popu  ar  fiction.  1  he 
house  has  always  been  associated  with  the  output  o  famous  authors. 
From  its  presses  have  been  distributed  the  writings  of  Bayard  I  aylo. , 
Washington  Irving.  Lowell.  Tennyson.  Poe.  Macaulay.  Fen.more 
Cooper  and  dozens  of  others. 

For  nearly  four-score  years  the  house  of  Putnam  has  been  a  f  actor 
in  the  progress  of  letters  in  two  countries.  It  has  made  a  remarkable 
record  of  constructive  work,  and  the  work  is  still  going  on. 


NEW  YORK 
2  West  45th  St.  ' 

Ju»t   West  oj  -ith  Ave. 


LONDON 
24  Bedford  St..  Strand 


G     P.    PUTNAM'S  SONS 

PUBLISHERS    AND  BOOKSELLERS 

Z^c    iiiuchcrbockcr  J^ccse 


1870 


1916 


A.  A.  WEBSTER  CO 

JEWELERS  ami  SILVERSMITHS 

Estabhshed  1870 

COP.  FULTON  AND  CLARK  SIS. 

Thence  to 
241  AND  243  FULTON  ST. 

and  in  1668  to  our  present  building, 

440  FULTON  STREET 

which  is  devoted  entirely  lo  our  business. 


We  trust  to  merit  the  confidence  and  patron- 
age of  the  Brooklyn  public  as  in  the  past  by 
keeping  the  best  quality  of  merchandise  pertain- 
ing to  a  first-class  Jewelry  house,  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  as  a  strictly  reliable  firm. 


Maternity  Apparel 

Fashionable  ladies  with  maternal  expectations  find  our  models 
most  attractive  and  becoming,  as  the  Rarmcnts  retain  their  smart- 
ness and  fit  at  all  stages,  expanding  through  the  entire  period. 

Coats   Suits   Dresses   Skirts  Blouses 
Corsets  and  Negligees 


24  West  39th  St. 


Juitl  \\>I>1 

f  5th  Avo. 


New  York 


An  equally  prominent  specially  to  which  we  devote  untiring 
attention  in  all  of  our  departments  is  the  costuming  of 

Stout  Figures 

Size  is  no  Damper  on  Leonurd'H  SfyU'H 
Innumerable  patrons  who  have  spent  days  in  the  unsatisfied 
search  for  well-fitting  garments  in  extra  sizes  leave   our  shop 
happy  and  contented,  purchasing  garments   ready   for   wear  m 
their  favorite  style,  color  and  fabric  designed  on  scientific  principles. 

We  have  clothed  thousands  of  well-dressed  women  through  the 
country  and  our  original  creations  adorn  many  good  neighbors  on 
Ung  Island  who  read  The  Eagle.  Those  who  select  Uonard  s 
styles  are  readily  known  by  their  distinguished  poise. 

Visit  our  Shop  or  itend  for  booklet,  mentionina 
whether  Stout  or  Maternity  Models  are  desired. 
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MAWIIFACTORERS  TRUST  COMPAMY 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

TO  RENT  J. 
AT  EACH  OFFICE  ^ 


BUSINESS  AND  PERSONAL  ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED  AND 
EVERY  COURTESY  EXTENDED 


RIDGEWOOD    OFFICE  MAIN      O  R  K  I  C  K 

MVRTLt  AVENUE  CORNER  llLCCCKEM5Ifi£Er  /7*-77&   OROADWAV  COOnER  SUMNERAvC 

"OPEN  EVERY  BUSINESS  DAY  TO  SERVE  YOU  IN  A  BETTER  WAY" 


e-*  BROAOWAT  CORNER  fcEHRV  STREET 


OFFICERS 
NATHAN  S.  JONAS,  President 
VICE  PRESIDENTS 

GEORGE  FREIFELD  S.  B.  KRAUS  CHARLES  FROEB  WILLIAM  K  DICK 

JAMES  H.  CONROY,  Secretary  J.  C.  NIGHTINGALE.  Cashier 

Assistant  Secretaries 

WM.  L.  SCHNEIDER  NORMAN  R  TVI  ER  REUBEN  W.  SHELTER 

ERED'K  W.  BRUCHHAUSER     '^^-^t^^^'^  ^-  '^LhK  HENRY  C.  VON  ELM 


Deposilory  for  Funds  of  City  and  Stale  of 
New  York,  for  Court  Funds  and  Funds  of 
Bankrupts,  and  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for 
Postal  Savings  Funds. 


Authorized  to  act  as  Executor  or  Administra- 
tor of  Estates,  and  as  Guardian,  Receiver. 
Registrar.  Transfer  and  Financial  Agent  for 
other  corporations,  and  to  accept  any  other 
Trusts  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
Stale  of  New  York. 


Accounts  invited  of  Manufacturers,  Mer- 
chants, Corporations,  Individuals  and  Trus- 
tees seeking  a  good  and  sound  banking  con- 
nection where  every  courtesy  is  shown  to 
depositors. 


Interest  allowed  on  deposits  as  may  be  ar- 
ranged. No  interest  paid  on  small  active 
accounts.  Transacts  a  regular  banking  and 
trust  company  business,  including  the  dis- 
counting of  notes. 


Offers  to  depositors  every  facility  which 
their  balances,  business  and  responsibility 
warrant.  Conferences  invited  and  suggestions 
offered  in  relation  to  business  matters. 


RESOURCES 

Securities  

Bonds  and  Mortgages  

Loans  

Cash  on  Hand  and  on  Deposit . 
Real  Estate  {^nV»k\l\y' iL'\\diuo!*\  .... 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  Furniture 

and  Fixtures  

Accrued  Interest  


July  1,  1916 


LIABILITIES 


$2,902,080.00 
893,034.06 
6,555,351.60 
2,834,215.11 
816,059.23 

77,500.00 
60,172.52 


Capital   gl, 000, 000. 00 


Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Unpaid  Dividends  .... 
Reserved  for  Taxes,  etc. 
Secretary's  Checks  .... 


401,117.57 
15,080.50 
17,910.27 
13,307.50 


Deposits   12,690,996.68 


$14,138,412.52 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


$14, 138,412. 52 


ANDREW  D.  BAIRD.  Pre».  Willinm»burgh  Saving*  Bank. 
A.  N.  BERNSTEIN.  Imurnncc 
JAMES  H.  CONROY.  Srcroiary. 
MARTIN  DERX.  Mm'.  Fiirn,»liing.. 
J.  HENRY  DICK.  Rei.red. 
WiaiAM  K,  DICK.  Vicr  PrrMdcnt. 

GEORGE  FREIFEU),  Justice  Municipal  Court.  Cily  of  N.Y. 
CHARLES  FROEB,  Prr^drnt  Grrmnn  SavinR*  Bank, 
BERNARD  GALLAGHER.  B.  GallaRhrr  &  Son. 
GEORGE  P.  JACOBS.  George  P.  Jacob*  &  Co..  Plumber*' 
Supplies. 


ALEXANDER  D.  SEYMOUR,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

NATHAN  S.  JONAS.  President.  JOHN  H.  SCHUMANN.  President  Motler  &  Scbumann  Com- 

RALPH  JONAS,  of  Jonas,  Laiansky  &  Neuburger,  Lawyers.         pany.  Varnish  Manufacturers. 

S.  B.  KRAUS.  Wholesale  Pamls.  ARTHUR  S.  SOMERS.  Manufacturer  Dry  Colors;  Firm: 


VICTOR  A.  LERSNER.  Comptr*>ller  WUiamsburgh  Saving* 

Bank. 
MAX  LEVY.  M.  D. 

JULIUS  LIEBMANN.  S.  Liebmann"*  Son*"  Brewing  Co. 
LEON  LOURIA.  M.  D. 

CHARLES  LVON    Proprietor  Department  Store. 

J.  ADOIPH  MOLUNHAUER  Rehred. 

LOUIS  NEWMAN  of  Broom  &  Ne^^^nan,  New  York  City. 

H.  B.  SCHARMANN.  Retired. 


Fred  L,  Lavanburg.  Pres.  Sumner  Savings  Bank. 
M.  B.  STREETER.  Sireeter  &  Denison.  Brewers. 
WILLIAM  P.  STTJRGIS.  President  Dime  Saving*  Bank  of 

Williamsburgh. 
lOHN  R.  THOMPSON.  Retired. 

WILLIAM  H.  VOGEL,  William  Vogel  &  Bros.,  Sheet  Metal 

Goods. 

AARON  WESTHEIM.  Retired. 


Appointment  Solicited  as  Executory  Guardian  or  Trustee 
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Stock  and  store  enlarged  this  Fall. 
Quality — as  always — the  highest. 
Your  inspection  is  invited,  and 
a  comparison  of  values  is  always 
welcomed. 


WniULIAM  WISE  ^  S®N 
Jewelers  and  Diamond  Merchants 

FlattusK  Ave  at  Fulton  SNevins-  Sts 
Subwaij  Station  at  Door  . 


RT  objects  that  are  useful  — 
Book  Rocks,  Inkstands,  Paper 
Weights,  Ash  Trays,  etc.  Es- 
pecially appropriate  for  gifts  for  all 
occasions,  as  well  as  for  decorative 
use  in  the  home.  Ranging  in  price 
from  $1.50  up.  Unqualified  guarantee. 
Sold  by  first  class  stores  everywhere. 


No.  810  Height  6  inches 

INDIAN  MAro  ASH  TRAY 


No.  562  H«'g'"  5  inches 

ELEPHANT  BOOK  ROCKS 
Thcsp  iwo  elephsnls.  pushing  with  all  iheir 
strength,  will  hold  your  books  in  place. 


For  Sale  in  Brooklyn  by: 


4 


Send  four  cents 
in  stamps  for  1916 
Catalog — 
lOU  illustrations 

$L50  and  up 

Manufactured  by 
Kathodion  Bronze  Works 
299  Madison  Ave,,  N.  Y. 

Factory  and  Studioa 

3S6  G«rard  Ave,,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


and  other  high  c/a«5  storea 


No.  1043         Height  17  inches 
DISCUS  THROWER 


No.  524 

Height  7  inches 

GLADUTOR  BOOK  ROCKS 
A  superb  example  of  the  physically 
perfect  man.  Every  muscle  in  his  won- 
derful body  is  in  play  to  hold  your 
books  in  place. 


